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LITERATURE. 


A WISH. 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
The thrush and the lark and the blackbird, 
Have taught me bow to aing : 
And oh that the bawk would lend bis eyes, 
And the eagle would lead his wing! 





For I would view what they have viewed, 
And be where they have been : 

It is not enough to be singing 
Forever in dells unseen ! 





WHAT GAMMON! 
Dedicated to the Rt Hn Rt V—n S—A, P— of the B—d of C—1 for the 
A—rs of I-a. 


The price of funds was falling fast, 
When through the Commons’ Lobby, past 
A youth who as firm as ice 
This Ministerial device : 
What Gammon! 


His gills were stiff, his snowy hand, 

Wore Dent's beat kids we understand, 

And like a penny-trumpet rung 

The accents of that cheerful tongue : 
What Gammon! 


Ta happy homes he'd eeen the light 

Of household mirth extinguished quite, 

The storm-cloud pathered fast the while, 

But still he muttered with @ emile 
What Gammon ! 


“Ob, stay!” one member eald, “ aad think! 
oem ee 
° e le fe © 
par eal be anewered with @ Ay i 
What Gammon ! 


© Tey not the dodge,” another aid 
“ Dark lowers the tem overhead \, 
The mating 's ing far and wide." 
Hut etill that cheerful veiee replied | 
What Gammon! 


Hieware the Repoy's pampered mood ! 

Heware our help ean womannecd | 

This was the Opposition's ery 

A voloe re Hied ' © That ‘a all my eye 
And Gammon |" 


Newt day the wires electric bare 

A horrid tale from red Cawapare ; 

Rell muttered hy the Speaker's ehatr 

That youth with somewhat startled air: 
What Gammon! 


True to his scent, as faithful hound, 
That youth our own reporter found, 
Still clenching in hie grasp of ioe, 
That Ministerial device : 

What Gammon! 


There, smoothing down his bran new hat, 
Lifeless, bat elegant he sat, 
Aud ‘mid the death-knell booming far, 
A voloe fell from that falling star: 
What Gammon ! 


A 


CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND, 
A Review of the first volume of Buckle's “ History of Civilization in England,” 
recently published in London, 

Mr. Buckle ie engaged on a t task, under conditions which promise 
@ masterly performance, and which up to thie point have afforded us an 
inatalment of more than ordinary value, Though unknown as an author, 
he has ambitiously undertaken to write the history of Boglish civilization 
on & plan commensurate with the theme,—at all events, with a compre: 
hensive conoeption and scope which, If he euceeed in carrying out his in- 
tent, will entitle him to rank with considerable peteonages, including 
the bisturioal philosophers of France and Germany, who are ordinarily 
more disposed than our own countrymen to engage In such lofty and pon- 
derods coustrnctions, An idea may be obtained of the maguiiude of the 
work in Mr. Buckle’s hand when we mention that thie frat voluine of be- 
tween B00 and B00 contains only his “ general introduction,” of, as 
we fled of tural Lo pags Rs pron only thn whieh is again a 
liminary to“ thie body of the work," la whieh epee will be applied 
veailgeile here dewuted aud partially tested as the machinery of hie in. 
vestigations 

If We amile at such a forecast of the dimensions of & Work which the 
author dedicates to bis mother as a fret performance, We ehall fod, he: 
rere, ite purpose aud exeeution muel to arouse both our interest 
and our admiration. [i would be easy, ladeed, to point out ite many de- 
feola and Ceptocmnians to question here aad there not & few of ite prope 
sitions, to aljeot to Me, Buckles redundaney, to bie luvineible dogmation, 
and eepeolal ' to the dieproportion which hie dl one must bear to the 
entire work, if that work la \o be ever completed | but ordinary oritiolem, 
oF the roaull of incidental examination up and dowa, or in subordinate 
would give a most wafaithful impression ef & book which ls 
ly greater ata whole than its parta, and of whieh none of the parts are 


upoa any prineiples of arrangement, or 
With @ view to aay deflaite conclusions, ie the aghiovement to which rather 
we | to dirvot attention, and oa the evidence of which thus far we 
a Prineipally josist ; and still more ought we to sink all minor quew 

d though we believe Mr, Buckle to be frequently mils 


to 
taken, if ia the main we find that the work is laid dowa upon true lines 


» | of necoesity be brought to a stand.” Bome limitations to this bold Asser: 


ng together and the connecting uf | sively conscious of his Weakness, Oa the other hand, where the wor 


| and, apart from subordinate errors and blemishes, promises on the whole | 
| to be a seaworthy construction. 
| Its claims to originality in many of its parts are really consider- 


jable, but its originality even is best displayed in its eystem and me-| 





Indian literature, and even intoxicated its chronological and geographi- 
cal systems, 80 that they overleapt the sober restraint of the measuring 
rod and the multiplication table. I ination inspired religi fear, 
and superstition decorated Siva with his girdle of snakes and his neck- 





thod, in the conception by which it combines the discoveries and ap-| lace of human bones, gave hima wife with blood-red palms, and propensities 


| plies the researches of other minds to results to which they were already 


| in obvious proximity ; so that if, in fact, Mr. Buckle has been able to 


| piece out here and there the recent conclusions of historical and political | a bolder measure of his proportions, was encouraged b 
philosophy, it is not on this account that we more amps | commend | 
and in the | 

works of Guizot, Comte, Mill, De Quetelet, De Toequeville, and a dozen | 


him. Many of his most striking inferences were ready to his 


to match, and played other pranks at the expense of the terrified Hindoo. 
All this is perfectly true, as that in Greece, on the other hand, man took 
the safety and 
inertness of the material world to think more of persons than of things, to 
conceive Gods with human attributes, to worship heroes, to become sc 
tical, analytic, inductive, and to triumph over nature, which in Eastern 


other pursuers of original enquiries ; some of them even, to bis apparent | history had triumphed over man. 


unconsciousaess, are to be found pointed with clear and brilliant empha- 
sis in a book so famil'ar as Michelet’s brief Jntroduction to Universal Ih ; 
| others are expatiated on in Cousin, Buchez, and other conduits from the 
fountains of German philosophy ; and it is not too much to affirm that 
the amount of original material —of bricks, that is to say, of Mr. Buckle’s 
| baking—will be found to go for very little in his edifice. It is the col- 
| lection and combination of the vast aggregate, the plan into which the 
materials are adjusted, or for their proper place in which they are shaped 
and labelled, which has the more considerable pretensions to novelty. 
The performance of Mr. Buckle is thus architectonic, and is entitled to 
higher or lower praise, not for the original elements which it compre- 
hends, but according as we find his eeheme more or less eatisfactory. Thus, 
as in fact we have stated above, it is as a whole that from any point of 
view we ought to consider it; and, having thus given the reasons which | 
exempt it from ordinary criticiem, and which render an observation of its 
defective parts as yet inadequate and untair, we shall now give an out- 
line of the conception which it undertakes to complete hereafter. 

Mr. Buckle commences by deploring the backwardaees of history in | 
comparison with other great branehes of human knowledge. It is popu- | 
lar, and of the highest value, yet it has been hitherto written so indoleutly 
and empirically, on eo narrow a standard, that in the whole literature of 
Kurope there are not more than three or four really original works whieh 
contain a ayatematic attempt to investigate the history of man. Durin 
the last hundred years there have, however, been various indications 
on increasing comprehensiveness of view and purpose, Still a strenuous 
effort ie wanted to bring up this great department of mane to a level 
with other departments, in order that we may maintain lanee and 
harmony of our knowledge, Mr. Buckle thea contends that the social 
phenomena with which bictory deals are only leet capable of soientifie 
lassi of ia as far as they are tore complex and irregular 
than physical dete, and he closes direetly with ietaphysicinne aud 
logiane ty aseorting the conelusion that the actions of men betng deter: 
tined by their antecedents mua have a character of poo oe agp Da tet, 
wider preoiaoly the mame eiroutmataners, issue iv preeise re 
culta, Thea Antecedeata cousiet of the reciprocal 
homena upon the mind, One Se ee ee we 
have man modifying Hature and Bature fi ieylng aan | while out of thie 
reciprocal modifleation all events must spring, The problem fs to asoor: 
tain the lawe of thi double modifieation and the eartiost Inquiry is whieh 
of the two modifieations, fs the moat important, Are men mare Influenced 
hy physical phenomena or physical phonamena hy meat Me, Huckle de: 
rives his outlines from this distant and transcendental regina, and drawa 
there at first on a questionable basis, but they begia to themeaclyoe 
more distinetly aa he fille ia his foundations, 

Thus he oheerves that the phyweal agente hy which the human race la 
Host wig ey iuflueneed may be classed under the four heada ef Ch: 
verte, Paad, Sod, and the General A of Nature. The fivat three of those 
are in no emall degree dependeht upon each other, and of the resulta 
which they produce fa common the accumulation of wealth ie the earliogt 
aud in many respects the most important, Without wealth there ean be 
neither taste nor leisure for the acquisition of dnowledge, on whieh it ie bie 
leading ‘heorem that above all rioral causes the progress of civiliaation 
almost exclusively depeads, Th. energy and regularity with which la 
hour le fons th | aud, secondly, the returns e to that labour by the 
bounty of nature, are therefore at the root of all national and historic 
differences, Where climate renders continued agricultural industry im- 
practioable to any degree, iu Sweden and Norway, for example, as in 
Spata and Portugal, the people are remarkable for a conpengantins ingta- 
bility aad fickleness of charactur, So, at least, says Mr, Buckle, as we 
conceive, with dubious warranty from the examples he has cited, But 
as to the consequences of climate and fertility conjoined, in the malin we 
must agree with him when we find the rade Arab, transferred from his 
arid deserts, was promoted in the ecale of humanity at Cardova and Bag- 
dad, or when we see the temperate gones of the earth alone in the fret 
instance ocoupied by the higher forms of civilization, and only so oceu- 
pled when ther temperate climate was co-existent with considerable fer- 
tility, If, however, these two sources of civilization are compared, ell- 
mate, which gives man wealth by stimulating hie labour, is found more 
favourable to his ultimate progress than the ageucy of soil, which likewise 
gives him wealth less by exiting bis energies than by the spontaneity of 

ts productiveness, Accordingly, where the fortility of the soil exercised 
most jufluence, as in the ancient world, though civilisation there teok its 
earliest forma, these were by no means the best or most permanent. In 
Burope, on the other hand, civilisation, whieh in ite earliest stage 
was xoverned by climate, has shown a capacity of developement unknown 
to those clviligations which were originated by soil, “ For the powers of 
nature,” says Mr. Buckle, “ notwithstanding their apparent magnitude, 
are limited and stationary ; at all eveata, we have not the alightest proof 
that they have ever inoreased, or that they will ever be able to inorease, 
Dut the powers of man, so far as experience and analogy con guide us, 
ate unlimited ; vor are we possessed of any evidence whiek authorines us 
to assign even an imagtuary boundary at whieh the haman intellect will 


tio will Lmmediately euggest themeelvee; but for the purpose for which 
a Huckle employe It ik may eerve, nevertheless, to sustain @ practical 
letinetion. 

The great civilisations exterior to Burope whieh bave been more alfve: 
ted by fhe ywere of nature, that le to aay, by the peeuliarities of fod, 
evil, and other phyecloal ageute,—bave, at all eventa, been mare 9 
than those of Burope have been, La the Bast cortala of these peculiar: 
ties, as Me, Huckle ehowe at great lengthens, fur example, & plentiful 
and oxydiaed fod, of whieh litte ie required, and which makes pooue, 
tion redundant and wages low—prometed an unequal disteliution of 
Wealth | othere of them caused af unequal disipibution of thought, by eon: 
coutpetla atiention oo ealjecte whioh loflame the imaginativa, In the 
Aucient World, where the proportions of physical feta were more linpor 
ing, maa in the face of nature Was Weak, and at the fame time coer, 

2 ui 





nature are emall aud feeble, man regalo confidence, as Michelet and 
cthore have remarked with Mr, Huckle, If it is granted that there are 
cortain natural phenomena whieh act on the haman mind by exoiting Whe 
imagination, it must be admitied also that those He ate 
more aumerous Out of Burope than in it, wad of all quarters that they are 











eepecially numerous in the Bast, Accordingly imagination ran riot lo 


It was in Europe that man first succeeded in taming the energies of na- 
ture, bending them to his own will, turning them aside from their ordi- 
nary course, compelling them to minister to his happi and subserve 
the general purposes of life. The traces of this glorious and successful 
struggle are around us in the sea pumped out «f Holland, in the vapour 
harnessed to the ship and to the car, in the lightning bearing our messages 
and the sunbeams painting our portraits, and the thousand other gains 
and triumphs of successive ages. The most cruel diseases, such as the 
plague, proper so called. and the leprosy of the middle ages, have dis 
appeared ; wild beasts and birds of prey have been extirpated ; the fright- 
ful famines by which Europe used to be ravaged have ceased ; engineers 
ing has overcome physical obstacles and provided physical facilities, canals 
for want of rivers, harbours where harbours were not ; and greater cities 
and greater riches than ia those countries where nature was most bounti- 
ful are now to be found in those countries where, on the other hand, man 
is most active. The powers of nature have not increased, but by the skill 
and energy of man himself man’s resources have increased, and are in- 
creasing indefinitely ; whence it follows that as the influence of phyrical 
lawe diminishes that of mental laws becomes more powerful, the triumph 
of the mind over external agents becomes the measure of civilization, and 
mental laws have only to be ascertained to be the ultimate basis of the 
history of Europe. tus physical laws may be treated as now of minor 
importauce, and as merely giving rise to disturbances, the foree and fre 
quevey of whieh bave during several centuries Lene nem | diminished. 

Vohappily for our case at this point, as respects mental lawe, the me 








fone cannot help aa, for the two te methods to 
results hopelesaly irreconcileable, Bithet they begin by examining their 
reveations or thelr ideas, and div from each other with a © 


Which seems , 3 be rovelerated by 


of knowledge, 
alist come to 


eonolusion that all men have essentially the same 


holon of the , the tras, and the beautiful, while the nar 
dhopate it to impossible ray taiddle term by te wetar 
there ever be an Deeauee no one ed 
withow ore and Ho one cy 
W without being either a 


however, 
ing lndividual miade, aad ao disoard the mae 
at its roeulte by cynay byw minds in conjunction, Yet" the, 
physiol method,” says Me, Buckle, 


Ta one hy which ne Ceogvery haa ever 4 heen made th wy branch of know: 
ledge, . «+ .«  Thefe ts not to rt te whole compan Ada 4 
parses # single principle of Haportance, and at the same tine 

Thus we are required to diamias the poor metaphysicians who were 
ready to offer ua their opposite colutions of the hisvarieal problem, and 
we roour to the historic method of studying meatal phenomena vot simply 
we Ow appear in the mind of the Individual abserver, but aa they ape 
pear ia the actions of mankind at large, Here we are offered the same 
corvelay as to the conditions of social progress as from the agaregute of 
recorded examples we aloo obtala of the regularly of the laws of nature 
under the most cunficting olroumatanoes; for instance, of that law of 
the proportions of the sexes for which during many centuries men vainly 
searched till they inquired for and found it by moans of etatistioal 
data and comparisons, 

Proceeding, then, to investigate the lawa of mental progress in this 
manner, we at once Come upon the question of moral and méellectuad in- 
fluences, and have to decide whieh of them are the more imp: rhant to 
this progress, If we contrast the stationary aspects of moral trathe with 
the froeetive aspoot of intellectual trathe, the difvrence is startling, 
and helpe us presently to an answer, In reference to our moral conduct 
there is not a single principle aow known to the most cultivated Baro- 
peans which was not likewise known tothe ancients, In reference to the 
conduct of our intellect the moderns have not only made the most im- 
portant additions to every department of kuowledge that the ancients 
ever attempted to study, but besides this they have upset and revolution- 
ized the old methods of inquiry ; they have consolidated into one great 
reheme all those resources of induction which Aristotle alove dimly per- 
ceived ; and they have created sclonces the faintest idea of whieh never 
entered the mind of the boldest thinker antiquity ever produced, Does 
it not follow that the changes in the state of society must depend prinol- 
pally on the changing element, that the advance in civilization must cor- 
reapond with the advance in human knowledge, and that the standard 
of progress will be the amount and success of our intellectual acti- 
vityt 

his conclusion, together with others as to the limited influence, on 
the other hand, of euch purely moral elements as oe oy mo- 
tives, may be no doubt unpalatable, but Mr, Buckle tosiete that 
“what makes them peculiarly offensive ty that it ie lipoedble to 
refute them.” For example the two greatest evile of thoee which we 
have gradually mitigated whieh have afflicted the world are religious pera 
eution and wer) aod hy what means, Mr Buckle very pertines Uy inquires, 
have we partially eubducd these—by moral or intellectual agencies? Aa 
overs belming majority of religions peraeoutors have been men of the 
purest intentions; they have peteeouted beesuee of and in proportion to 
ihele eluoority and Courdiontionsiems, and thie will be found to have 
equally obtained io eclascie and Christian communitios Marcus Autoline 
wid Julian, ov the one hand, were keenly intent on erashing (hose whem 
Commodia and Biaogabalus epared, Oa the other hand, in Obrietion 
Apain the members of the Lnquiaitlon, acoordiag to Llorente, te enemy, 
were all of them mon of Worth, and moat of hem even of diethiguished ha 
manily, Tt wae preeleely te nation whieh produced the tomt ardent and 
diainterested wieeionarios, the moat soalous and eelfdenyhiyg martyr, ta 
which the Fnquisition Was mount aetive, and active hy the lotluenee of some 
of the vory boat amiong thom, The antagoniet of latoleranee, Hherefare, 
faye Me, Huckle, meaning, of core, His efivetual antagonint, Ie aot 10 be 
jovad 1a OU moral Popagnanoe to eraelly | to which porition, agala, we 
are obliged bo assent wonerally, hough excepting to the waqa di “ 
of Mr, Huckle’s own svatemonk Ja the rame Way, ae reapedia war, Mp, 
Huekle iaplion that moral lifueneos have hod abeolutely wothing to de 





much | with ite diminution, Men, he says, have known from the fret 4 de 


1, aud that offensive wars were Uajuat, aad it cannot 
Seretented thet ee "modems have made any yay reapeoting the 




















and contempt for each other ; 

preached moralists admonished in vain, 
increasing ge thus mitigates strictly moral evils. The vices 
and virtues of individuals become of less and less importance to society. 
which no its equilibrium more easily after they have temporarily dis- 
tarbed it. 


lapse of centuries 
even at the moment of their promulgation.” 
Thus, then, we are put in possession of Mr. Buckle’s fundamental po- 
, that the key to the history of civilization consists in the investiga- 
tion of the ve movements of the human inéellect. The actions of 
individuals are, indeed, affected in a great  degrea by their moral feelings 
and their ae these being antagonistic to the passions and feel- 
ings of other individuals are balanced and neutralized, so that, as Mr. 
Buckle contends, their effect is in the great average of human affairs no- 
where to beseen. The totality of human actions is governed by the to- 
tality of haman knowledge, and the progress of depends on the 
of this knowledge—that is to say, on the number of truths which 
intellect discovers, and on the extent to which they are dif- 
The history of any country is thus bound up more or less with 
the history of all, and Mr. Buckle confines himself to England with 
avowed reluctance, but with reasons for his preference, which he gives 
at considerable length. Its history he concludes to be of paramount im- 
4 it is more attributable to causes springing out of it- 
self—that is to say, it has been less affected than any other by the two 
main sources of interference—namely, the authority of Government and 
the influence of foreigners. The knowledge of which it was possessed 
has had freer play, and the accumulation and diffusion of this knowledge 
have kept pace more equably. In Germany,on the one hand, accumula- 
tion has preponderated ; its highest intellects have outstripped the ge- 
neral es spe of the nation, and have ended by addressing themselves 
not to their country, but to each other. Hence their absence of practical 
knowledge and indifference to physical and material interests. In Ame- 
rica, on the other hand, the preponderance is altogether reversed ; here 
the failure to accumulate is as serious an evil as the failure to diffuse has 
proved to be in Germany. Account being taken also of France, Spain, 
and Scotland, and their various peculiarities, Mr. Buckle concludes that 
the history of England is that in which the - ia of different princi- 
th 


H 


ples has most consistently maintained, and thegefgse, not from 
patriotism, he has selected it for gy ’ 
Reverting again to preliminaries, Mr. Buckle contends that tlre religion, 
i and lagislation of this or of any coun 


are more modified by the 
le, including, of course, the extent and diffusion of 
knowledge among these, than they are able themselves to modify that 
condition—a tion by no means clearly sustained, though amountiog, 
in other words, to the proposition that religion, literature, and legisla- 
tion +s more important ny Somstven -_ as aoe gt {= standard of pro- 
gress in any country may, however, gau these very incidents 
as Mr, Buekle agrees in his deductions from the p Aran pre Men. in the 
mode of writing history. Thus history has been gradually assigning a 
ter importance to the condition of the people, the diffusion of know- 
edge included, and Mr. Buckle here employs his remarkable learning to 
its errors and their significant corrections. From the history of 
history he expands arbitrarily into an outline of the history of the Eng- 
lish intellect from the middle of the 16th to the 18th century, and his 
seventh chapter of 150 pages, which contains this digression, is full of va- 
luable materials, which we may particularize the remarkable evi- 
dence of progress afforded by a comparison of Jewel with Hooker, and of 
Hooker with Chillingworth, the measurement of this progress within a 
single lifetime by the comparison of the Religio Medici with the vulgar er- 
rors of Sir Thomas Browne, and the measurement of a similar reaction by 
the sole productions of Edmund Burke. Mr. Buckle’s episodes may be 
unreasonably long, and his own method so fatally excursive that it ap- 
pears at first sight to be tantamount to an utter want of method ; but his 
readers have at least this compensation for his digressions, that they 
abound with rare aad choice matter, and from resources which are enor- 
mous derive principles and conclusions which are philosophically memo- 
rable. We defy Mr. Buckle to give us, in any reasonable compass, an 
analysis of his course which would be at all intelligible ; yet we follow 
it with the greatest interest, as whichever way he turns, hither or thither, 
we are certain to be rewarded. 

When, pursuing his cirouitous course, he crosses the Channel and pro 
ceeds to an outline of the eqn of French intellect from the middle of 
the 16th centary, “ with the light acquired by the normal condition of 
the English mind,”’ we may demur to the change of scene, but we are ab- 


condition of its peop 


sorbed and fascinated by t afforded. We are taken abroad to 
ee compared with England, the stricter subjection of the French 


protective spirit in its ecclesiastical, aristocratical, and monar- 
chical phases, and, as a preliminary, which it strikes us should have been a 
step in the we are then arrested for a hundred pages to remark the 
g development of French and English intellect during the 70 

which succeeded the accession of H IV. From Rabelais to 
Montaigne and from Montaigne to Descartes, the intellectual movement 
in France is as clearly as that in England had been by the differ- 
, and Chillingworth. Then we follow its 

influence on the march of events from the wars in which religion was the 
cause and pretext, the intermediate — of Richelieu, to the 
of the Fronde, when religion was no longer either. The tendencies 

two nations, whatever the circumstances of their variation, are 
found to have pursued the same order of development in their scep- 
, their knowledge, their literature, and their toleration. In both 
there broke out a civil war at the same time, for the same ob- 

> uree see enkee the same circumstances. In both the 
ts, at first triumphant, were afterwards defeated : and the rebel- 
pat down, the Governments of the two nations were fully re- 
most at the same moment—in 1660 Charles II., in 1661 b: 
V. But there the similarity stops, having noted this exce 
resemblance we are allowed to roceed with our inquiry, that 
are again taken back anil centuries to explaia the causes 


di . 
Her, then othe object for whish we cred the Channel, o note the 
influence protective w x e says “ tra call 
an evil spirit, ambien bus ahuepe hece Oe chance : = 


Pe 


aH 


il 


bles having been woeenan | William the Conqueror, be being subse- 
too with the Crown, were compelled in self- 

ally themselves with the people. Hence, he derives, perha 
circumstance alone would warrant, though be 


| 
E 
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is right in-asoribing much to the greater power of the French nobles, and 
rey yy a a SO 
Eel anitiesl pebetiagne, the its of our yeomanry, and the 
security of our cop were from 14th to the 17th centuries the 
three most im ¢ guarantees for the liberties of England.” Hence 
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was the offspring of the aristocratic element, had propor- 
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itics, It has 
indeed, as a merit to the Grand Monarque, that he organ’ his 
tion to literature into a system, but Mr. Buckle proves clearly by 


f 


z 
B3 
as 


accumulation of evidence—first, that nearly all the literary 

and of the reign of Louis were the final efful of the 
+ eh d jew aod Mazarin j and, soo ae fe - ee 
reign, when own system ay, there was an unm 
takeable ; while the entire absence daring his time, not only of 


t discoveries, but also of mere —— ingenuity, was another in- 
Fication of the dearth which he inflicted. Mr. Buckle supports these 
sitions by an array of names and dates which urge conviction on those 
most reluctant to credit the novelty that the reign of Louis XIV. was as 
detrimental to French intellect as it was ruinous to the Governmental 
system and material resources of the French empire. _ 

From the death of Louis we are led on to the first stirrings of the great 


the | reaction, which are again illustrated by that | soe ons of closely-con- 


densed facts which makes this work so valuable, ong area of its ground 
plan. Here Mr. Buckle lays ial stress on that influence of English 
views with the leaders of French civilization which he estimates as the 
most important fact in the history of the 18th century. The union be- 
tween the French and English mindgjwhich then took place, though often 
noticed, has never, he says, been examined with the care its importance 
deserves, and we must fairly add that we have uever seen it examined 
with half the research which he himself brings to its elucidation. He 
then overwhelms us with the evidence of the cruel persecution to which 
literature was exposed in its first efforts at revival—a persecution which 
we are too apt to forget in the spectacle of its excesses in the hour of its 
assured triumph. Then we are shown the rise of historical scepticism 
and the changes in the method of writing history ig Hy? = from Du 
Haillan through De Thou, Sully, Sevres, Dupleix, opelinigre De 
Rubis, Gomberville, Berthault, Mezeray, Audigier, and Bossuet down to 
the progress in Voltaire’s own writings and to Montesquieu and Turgot, 
to the latter of whom the creation of the philosophy of history has been 
sometimes ascribed. Then our attention is directed to the turning point 
of 1750, when the French intellect began to make the State instead of the 
Church its object of attack, and the reprieve of the ecclesiastical order 
for nearly 30 years is attributed with great penetration to the fact that 
at no period during the 18th century did the speculative classes and a 
tical classes thoroughly combine against it ; since in the first half of the 
century the clergy were principally assailed by the literature, and not 
by the Government ; in the latier of the century by the Government, 
and not by the literature. Then we pass to an estimate of the influence 
of the Economists, of Rousseau, of the extraordinary impulse given to 
every branch of physical science, of the growth of Calvinism among 
the French clergy, and of the news of the American rebellion. The 
causes of the revolution thus inquired into are presented to us again and 
again in unfamiliar aspects, and the whole are drawn together into a 
great testimony of our progress, and its dependence upon the accumulation 
and diffusion of our knowledge, of which we can say that it carries us out 
of the sphere of party to heights from which we can survey with confi- 
dence the march of human affairs through the dust of ages to the great 
goal of liberty, humanity, and peace. 

The remaining part of this introduction, which is yet unpublished, is 
to be devoted to an investigation of the civilization of Germany, America, 
Scotland, and Spain, and the causes of their differences are to be ascer- 
tained and generalized. The fundamental laws of European thought 
being thus ovtained, as Mr. Buckle calculates, are to be applied to the 
History of English Civilization, to which he proposes ultimately to eon- 
fine his labours. His outline is immense, and with his mode of filling it 
up we may speculate on his incurring the reproach of the satirist— 

“ Aut sammi -- jam margine libri, 

“ Scriptus, et in tergo, necdum finitus Orestes.” 
But if life prove too short for the completion of such a project, its efforts 
will not be wasted where so much is already accomplished. Had Mr. 
Buckle a closer method, could he compress his arguments as he marshals 
his facts, or could he associate himself with anyone who could render him 
this assistance ; not only would the prospect of his completing his work 
be increased, but it would be far mure welcome and valuable to students 
in consequence. It has other defects, but this is its chief fault, and this 
is remediable. With all its merits we wish that the book could be en- 
tirely re-written ; but with all its defects we shall watch its continuance 
with the keenest interest, for it is one of those productions which fairly 
— a reputation at a bound, which are a credit to any nation or to any 
iterature. 





CALCUTTA. 


This article is borrowed from alate number of Household Words, and 13 cu- 
rious as a 7 of the style, oo and exaggerated, which Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens has brought into fashion. The endless repetition of a pet phrase or term is 
wearisome to last degree. Ed. Alb. 


A hundred years ago by the almanac, there stood—on the left bank of 


the river Hooghly, ninety miles from its entrance into the Bay of Ben- 
gal—s ‘ort, a ditch, a palace, and a stifling crowd of Hindoo huts. To- 

ay the fort, the ditch, the palace, still remain, and so, too, the mud 
dwellings, more numerous, but no cleaner, than of old. Nevertheless, 
the change has been marked—that is to say, for an eastern country, 
though to western minds, which have contemplated the progress of Aus- 
tralian colonies, of English cities, and of American states, the hundred 
years might as well have been ten or a dozen. 

Caloutta—or, as it is boastfully designated, the City of Palaces—is, a 
huge compound of the grand, the filthy, the inconvenient, and the luxu- 
rious. It is a whitened hybrid of the East and the West ; of barbarism 
and civilisation. It unites within it some of the best and worst charac- 
teristics of London, Paris, Cairo, and of a certain Western Babylon, 
which I choose to designate Timbuctoo. The Black Hole, once famed 
for its atrocities, is no more. Its dingy stones are levelled with the 
ground ; but we need not wander far in the metropolis of Britizh India, 
to find many other Black Holes, not quite so small, perhaps, nor so very 
notorious, though nearly as noxious, and wherein things as foul are per- 
petrated, The ditch of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, is doubtless a 
far more cleanly sewer than that which existed in seventeen hundred and 
fifty-seven ; but there is a huge social ditch encircling this City of Pala- 
ces,—fouler, more replete with deleterious and hurtful exhalations, than 
any phy swamp in any Timbactoo, African or European. 

Steam up the Hooghly in the River Bird, or the Dwarkanouth, or the 
Megna and her Flat, and you picture yourself being wafted along the 
bosom of Old Father Thames. Forests of tall, tapering masts: swarms 
of row-boats ; piles of stately warehouses; scores of busy steamboats 
waft you in imagination to London. Stroll into the gay jewellers’ shops, 
the magnificent refreshment-rooms, the attractive modesties’ show-rooms, 
and you suddenly find yourself amidst the gilt, the marble, the mirrors, 
the pictures, the vases, of the boulevards of Paris. Squeeze yourself in- 


y | to one of the perambulating coffins called palanquins, and suffer yourself 


to be borne and jostled through the Burra Bazaar, “ Copitollah,” or, 
“ Raneemoody Gulley,” and lo! you feel that Cairo lives, and moves, 
and has its being about you. In the most fashionable quarter of the city 
—Chowringhee, the Belgravia of Calcutta—you find African huts, and 
Caireen bazaars, jostling London mansions, and Parisian hétels. Enag- 
land supplies this metropolis of the East with coal, and steam; with 
shipping, and warehouses. France finds the dim street-lamps, the aque- 
dact, the | , the gaiety. Cairo contributes the noise, -and bustle, 
and dirt. Timbuctoo waters the highways and byways with the festering 
stream of the Hooghly, squirted, dark and loathsome, from pigs’ skins 
slung across human backs. 

This waiting 6 nationalities may be found in the institutions of the 
land, not less in its edifices, and in its daily life. Europe imparts 
vitality to the Chamber of Commerce, the press, the supreme court. Bairo 
tinctures, with its effete despotism, the proceedings of the municipal com- 
missioners, and the legislative council. Commence a correspondence 
with that supreme government, and ng find yourself in close contact with 
red tape, reeking with the caterpillar dye of the Timbuctoo Downing 
Street. Institute proceedings in the Company’s Sudder Court, and be- 
hold it presided over by judges possessing the sagacity, the soundness, 





eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 













earning, the order, 
deeply imbued with 


could weed out the Cairo and Timbuctoo thorns and thistles, Cal- 


we 
cutta might become a garden of pretty palaces. A good fire 
windy day, might answer the porpose fa some respects. But a oet 


the year 


After a long voyage of discomfort, and some ninety miles of dull, 


uninteresting river navigation, the traveller greets every novelty wi 
warmest admiration. Shady creeks become picturesque bays, g pod 
of stunted trees are converted into a magnificent tope or grove. A knot 


of mud huts are looked upon as model villages, -singular! icturesq: 
A bungalow of larger dimensions and more than ordinary refalgent 
and white, becomes a palace. The Bishop’s College, with ample 
awns and pretty landing place ; the Botanical Gardens, with towering 
trees and shady walks ; and then the Midaun—the Hyde Park of Calcut- 
ta—bounded on one side by the river fall of shipping, and on the otherg 
by lofty mansions and gigantic palms—all these cannot but strike the 
new comer with some admiration. He must be, indeed, most difficult to 
please, who can look on this, and remain indifferent to it. 

Take your way along the well-watered carriage-drive which skirts the 
Midaun, on any November evening, and you will find the City of Pa- 
laces on horseback, lolling in carriages, or lounging in gigs, enjoy- 
ing the cool, crisp air after a hot glare of a clear bright day. 
One might fancy it Rotten Row—so many and gay are the equi 
were it not for the admixture of races. The haughty civilian, stiff with 
the pride of the covenanted service—the white man’s high caste—ig 


jostled by the haughtier Baboo, reclining on velvet cushions, and glisten- 


ing with gold and jewellery. The princely merchant is followed by the 
country-bora clerk in his humble gig. The general scowls upon the 
wealthy English shopkeeper, who dashes past his military dignity, only 
to sueer at the rich Armenian dealer driving his grey Arabs at the top 
of their speed the terror and anger of the “ covenanted” ladies. In ten 
minutes you may behold on the Calcutta Midaun more gaiety, more pride 
of place, more intolerant barbarism, than in any dozen corsos and boule- 
vards, or in any score of Timbuctoos. 

Had the palatial city been emptied out like a sack, it could scarcely 
have worn a more quiet and forsaken air than it does at the sultry hour 
of noonday in its most fashionable quarters, say on a day in April. It 
might, for any visible signs of life about Chowringhee, be the city we 
read of in the “ Arabian Nights ;” every inhabitant of which was changed 
into stone. The granite masses must have been romoved by the munici- 
pal commissioners ; for in street, or road, or gateway, there is nothing 
but blinding sunshine and scorching, choking dust. The crows and hawks, 
though accustomed to warmish weather, and seldom very particular in 
their habits, have retired for the day; dead-beaten by the sultry op- 
pression of the hour. One, only one huge-billed adjutant, remains to 
brave the terrible heat ; perched aloft on the stone dome of the Governor 
General’s palace, it stands erect, stiff, and unyielding, as if instead of an 
adjutant, the monster bird had been a common soldier, ordered to die at 
his post, and inflexibly determined to do so. 

Sleep—hot and exhaustive—has set its seal upon the major part of 
the City of Palaces. It might be midnight, with the sun shining down 
upon the hushed streets instead of the moon, so still is everything. Tim- 
buctoo dozes in the Presidency and Engineeriug Colleges. Cairo sleeps 
soundly in the Bazaar and the Baboo’s court-yard. Paris and Timbuctoo 
slumber heavily in the darkened rooms, and shaded vestibules of Park 
Street and Theatre Road. From the Member of Council on his downy 
couch, to the swarthy Syce in the stable; from the pallid mother and 
her infant shut in from the light of day, to the stalwart Durwahu at the 
gate ; all are buried in mid-day sleep. The unfinished letter on the table, 
the toys upon the floor, the open novel on the couch, the empty claret 
case, the neglected barrel near the Durwahu’s lodge—whereon those 
spruce guardians of the spot are wont for ten hours in the twelve to trim 
their sable whiskers, and twirl their gaunt moustaches—these and other 
things tell how completely the temperature of noonday iu tae hot season 
of Calcutta overpowers the faculties of mankind. 

You are,still gazing upon the closed windows, the shaded doors, and 
wondering how a fly or a ray of daylight could steal into one of those 
heat- caded mansions, when you hear a rumbling noise in the dis- 
tance, proceeding from the north-west. It may be thunder ; it may be 
a salute of heavy artillery ; it may be the explosion of some powder-ma- 
gazine, or steam-boiler ; for, being a Griffin, you know nothing of Nor’- 
westers during the hot season, nothing of their fury and their destruc- 
tiveness. Whilst you are turning the cause over and over in your wind, 
and in less time than I can describe it, the sky becomes overcast, the dis- 
tant rumbling noise approaches, and sounds rush down upon you like a 
thousand wagons booming and clattering over an iron bridge. The whirl- 
wind is upon you ; you stagger against a wall or cling for safety to an 
iron-railing, and find yourself shrouded in a” vast winding-sheet of brick- 
red dust. The dust-cloud rises like a mighty sea surging over breakers ; 
it covers and hides everything. Looking across the Midaun, from the 
corner of Chowringhee, you see nothing of the cathedral, save the small 
cross on its topmost pinnacle, looking like a stone star amidst the blood-red 
cloud and the clear sky above. The Governor-General’s palace is also 
enveloped in one mighty rolling dust-storm which has swallowed all its 
grandeur and its beauty save the round dome on its summit; which is 
still visible like a little globe floating on a sea of tempest. The bold ad- 
jutant struggles with flapping wings and out-stretched neck, to keep his 
footing against the raging whirlwind: but in vain. The wagons dash 
on over the iron bridge more madly than ever ; the sky assumes an inky 
darkness ; the dust-storm is victor over everything in its way ; the daring 
bird struggling aad screaming is swept from his post, and the red cloud 
of dust-waves roll higher and wilder. Lofty trees groan and give up the 
ghost, measuring their tall lengths on field and road. Verandahs are 
peeled away from noble mansions, as the sail is split and torn from the 
yard. Huts are caught up, shot high in the air, and deposited in tanks, 
in gardens, in glass-houses, and aboard ships. Houses are unroofed with 
the ease and completeness that a thirsty negro peels an orange. Cattle 
are jostled and swept off their legs into the Hooghly. Ships are torn 
from their moorings, whirled round like humming-tops and swept away. 
Fleets of country trading-boats are crushed, jammed, splintered, and ren- 
dered helpless ; and such of them as do not sink at the moment are hud- 
dled into ruined masses, and thus driven, spinning and whirling, in mad 
imitation of their bigger brethren far. down the foaming river, only to 
find destruction amidst the myriad ships groaning at their anchors, or 
drifting out towards the sea. 

Let us step in and see what is doing at one or two of the City of Pa- 
laces colleges. These national institutions for spending money under 
false pretences, are worth a passing glance ; inasmuch as they are the 
means of filling several hundreds of pages of letterpress, annually, in the 
shape of Reports on Palatial Education. The halls and rooms are vast 
enough ; the punkahs swing lazily enough ; the professors—with one or 
two exceptions—do little enough ; the classes are select enough ; and 
truly the cost is heavy enough, to satisfy the most highly-gifted of the 
covenanted. Consequently, these expensive gardens for caitivating the 
Great Sahara tree of knowledge, are eminently successful—in their 


way. ‘ 

It is true there are one or two (certainly not more) gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished ability and character filling the chairs, but the bulk of the 
Seated are worthy of the covenanted head of the department ; who, not 
long since, maintained that chemistry is a branch of electricity! The 
salaries of the professors and principals range between twelve hundred 
pounds and four hundred pounds per annum ; the highest rate securias 
the least amount of labour, namely, four bours a-week : the average toi 
for each professor being eight hours oo The ordinary instruction 
imparted, is, by means of reading aloud, a few questions asked by 
the chair upon the subject in hand. Sometimes one or two sentences may 
be given the youths of the class ; who write their construction of them on 
slips of paper. A professor of literature was recently desired by the head 
of the department who has such original ideas concerning chemistry, to 
undertake the geological class, in addition to his own. The gentleman 
pleaded his utter ignorance of geology, but was assured that his non-ac- 
quaintance with the science did not in the least disqualify him in the 
eyes of the deparzment ; he could very easily cram, and read lectures 
from books, of which there were plenty in the library. All this accounts 
for the immense proficiency attained by the pupils who go to achool in 
the City of Palaces. ‘ 

The General Post-Office, the Post-Office for all Eastern, Central and 
Northern India—with branch offices two thousand miles distant, at the 
foot of the snowy Himalayas, in the remotest corner of cold Assam, on 
the borders of Cabal, next door to the Vale of Cashmere, round the cor- 
ner of the Bay of Bengal, amidst the goldea pagodas of Burmab,—is, in- 


deed, a remarkable establishment: an institution worthy of oar — 
attention! There it stands, opposite to Metcalf Hall, close to the muddy 
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panke of the Hooghly. Round the old pair of gates,areanum-/ “Really, my dear, I was so much interested in what I was reading | tles, sweet little caps, dress, and bright ribbons. would monop 

batet Indo-Hiberaian ating-cars, A ty ne very | when you first s, that I did not observe what was passing in the lise as lnxuries to be eajoyed b ear chews wags ta if Sou cena, he 
‘crowded with dirty old ae a. It ae wn ee ee oe eee <a See ago thone beneath you to admire t things, much more 
; who bedecked many-coloured robes of green, newspaper held up so, I cannot even see so far as where | to wear them. Ba’ ¢ 

ny oat tillow. These are the Celontis local postmen. Within} you sit. But tell me what inne sectitred to displease you.” Seeker oe re 


ected on Gunes Rp eectewaaentel eer 
the vette Latore Mall, or the Express for the Himalayas. Is it a light 
camel-cart, an elephant-coach, or a buffalo spring-wagon? Nothing of 
the kind is to be seen within these queer pent-up premises. You per- 
eeive nothing but a crowd of dirty carts, some light and very weak vans, 
and no end of broken tin cases and wooden boxes, scattered about in all 


ions. 

Along one side andend of the yard are a series of disjointed tiled build- 
ings ; low decent-looking sheds with small doors and wooden-barred win- 
dows. No two of them are alike. They appear to have been built by 
masons of a multiplicity of tastes ; and, were it not for a number of aper- 
tures for Letters stamped and unstamped, and Newspapers for Europe in 
various odd corners of the yard under small verandahs and behind dwarf- 
windows, no one could for a moment imagine that any transac- 
¢ions were carried on within the p In one small, dark room a 

ee clerk is busily occupied at a rickety table. The floor is scat- 
in every part with parcels enveloped in yellow wax-cloth ; and, 
amongst them seated on their haunches, are a brace of half-clad coolies, 


melting, on the parcels, numberless small lumps of dirty sealing-wax— 
very leisurely, as though the post was not going out re the week 
after next. This is the despatching room. Within the unlettered 


of those two coolies, is placed the correspondence of Europe, Africa, and 
America, with the north-west of India and the Punjaub. You inquire o 
the Hindoo scribe at the small table, where the Overland Letter-box is? 
He has grown grey, in postal duties, yet pleads utter ignorance of any 
such receptacle. He does not even know what office is next to his own 
small, dark room: so small is his own dark intellect. All he knows, is, 
that the largest bundle of yellow, buttoned over with lumps of wax, is 
for Agra ; that the long thin parcel is for Lucknow ; and that the Pun- 
jaub claims the three dumpy packets. 

In a little narrow verandah, before a series of barred apertures, sits a 
turbaned yonth at a desk, retailing postage-stamps, from the value of 
three farthings to one —- In no part of the world are letters con- 
veyed more cheaply than in British India. A half-anna, or three farthing 

tage-stamp, will frank a letter of the proper.weight, from the north- 
ernmost post-office in the Punjaub to the most southern village of Cape 
Comorin. How many hundreds of miles such an epistle would have to 
travel, the reader may soon satisfy himself by a reference to a map of 
Asia. And, over all this distance, from north to south, the despatches, 
Jetters, chits, hoondies, and other documents making up an Indian letter- 
‘bag, or “ dauk-parcel,” are conveyed, not by fleet horses, or camels, not 
in coaches, mail carts, or vans. The yellow, wax-cloth bundles, in the 
rainy season smeared all over with resinous matter, are slung at the op- 

te ends of a bamboo or other elastic stick, and are so carried across 
the shoulders by the Dauk-runners, or letter-carriers, who travel at an 
easy run for seven or eight miles, when they pass the load to the next 
Runner in waiting for it. In this way the dauk-coolies convey the In- 
dian correspondence across lofty mountains, sandy plains, fierce rivers, 
deep ravines, and dense jungles and swamps; by day and by night, in 
fair weather or foul. The Dauk never rests; yet it rarely has happened 
that any losses have occurred. 

Our Calcutta Post-Office comprises one or two long low offices in 
which the accounts are kept and the correspondence is carried on. These 
offices form a strange collection of little square courts with a few shrubs 
and a little grass growing in them, each surrounded by its own particu- 
lar dusty verandahs, heaped up with wooden boxes, old chairs, cart- 
axles, wagon wheels, and, in short, anything belonging to a broker's shop 
or a furniture store. In one room, a lot of Bengalese are squatting on 
the ground, groping amidst a few thousand of “dead letters,” without 
any perceptible object in view. Ina cool secluded room, at the dusky 
extremity of the broker’s verandah, there is a group of Dauk officials 
listlessly watching the opening of a packet just in from the north-west. 
The portly Baboo at their head, with his eyes half-closed. and nodding 
on his post, fanned by a little boy, is not a bad illustration of the energy 
pervading most of the public departments of Calcutta. 

Leaving the Post-Office, we pass along the Strand, busy scene of im- 
port and export trade : the Custom-house is on our right, the river and 
the shipping are on our left. Timbuctoo asserts its savage sway along 
our road. frerchandise of every description ; manufactures from Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire ; beer, wine, porcelain, pianofortes, clocks, glass- 
ware, jewellery ; all are brought to this London of the East, in endless 
profusion. From ship to boat, from boat to shore, the precious goods are 
sent ; tumbled over broken anchors, stone ballast, and old chain cables, 
the cases, boxes, and barrels, are piled in bewildering confusion, and re- 
main on the muddy beach until the coolies, who are enjoying their noon- 
day slumber upon a consignment of Lyons’ silks and Geneva watches, 
feel inclined to bundle them into the bullock-carts in waiting. 

In like manner, chests of Indigo, bales of jute, bags of sugar, bundles 
of hides, lie scattered on the open beach, anywhere and anyhow, amidst 
barrels of American tar, and Scotch ale, and Spanish wine. A single 
shed has been recently erected for the reception of goods, large enough 
for the unloading of one vessel ; the remainder of the shipping may fling 
their cargoes broad-cast on the filthy banks of the Hooghly ; and, when 
the dark nor-wester and the October squalls come down upon the devoted 
merchandise, it must cheer the hearts of the faithful of Timbuctoo to see 
the dire havoc that ensues, despite the ravings of Eurasian clerks, Ooriah 
coolies, and Mussulmen bullock-drivers. 

Farther on, we have the steam-ferry to Howrah across the river, where 
the railway-trains start for—not Agra and Allahabad, and other places 
hundreds of miles distant—but for Raneegange, just ninety odd miles off. 
The whole line was to have been opened this year ; whereas we have 
scarcely a sixth part of it in operation. But then, the railway depart- 
ment is presided over by a high military functionary, who studied rail- 
ways for several years at a high salary in Timbuctoo. 

It was not many weeks since that the passengers by railway had to 
cross in a crazy little native steamer, reached by a single plank from the 
muddy beach to the wet deck. Even now, with a good platform and a 
larger boat, the crowding, confusion, and haste are disgusting and dis- 
graceful, though quite in keeping with the other arrangements of this 
guaranteed line, i 

Beyond this, again, is the Wapping of Calcutta, where the native trad- 
ing craft from the upper and eastern provinces congregate in vast masses, 
laden with all the varied produce of the country. A busier scene than 
here presents itself is not to be met with in India. Cotton and jute stores, 
rice sheds, lined warehouses, crowd the dense neighbourhood ; whilst, 
near at hand, an army of vultures and crows await at the burning Ghat, 
the comfortable pickings of the next dead Hindoo. 

The whole of the exports of Bengal, with few exceptions, pass through 
native agency ; and we may say nearly the same of the imports. The 
reader in the far West may perhaps form some idea of the busy scenes 
daily enacting in the bazaars of Calcutta, when he learns that the official 


(but by no means the real) value of the exports of last year, was little M 


short of fourteen millions sterling, while the imported goods were valued 
at over eight millions. To convey all this to and from Europe required 
fifteen hundred ships of an aggregate burden of nearly a million of tons. 
To carry the same to and from the interior, has needed twice that capa- 
city of tonnage. Thus flows the great stream of commerce in the East, 
enriching as it passes the many thousands who swarm in and around the 


City of Palaces. 


MILLINERY FOR THE MILLION. 


“ Well, Charles,” said my dear Kate to me the other evening, when our 
parlour-maid had brought in the tea-tray—* well, Charles, I should hope 
that even you, in spite of your ridiculous ideas on such subjects, will 
think that going a little too far.” ; 

“ Upon my word, my love,” replied I, looking up from my newspaper, 
“J really don’t know what the ‘ that’ is at which, it seems, I ought to be 
so indignant ; and, to say the truth, I would rather not know, for strong 
emotions with the thermometer somewhere near eighty degrees, are not 
to be indulged in with impunity. I am quite disagreeably warm at the 
very thought of being indignant about anything. Dcn’t tell me—there’s 
a good girl—till the weather becomes cooler, and——- But since you 
look so angry, what is the matter ?”” 

“ Matter indeed! That’s right, Charles ; pretend, as you always do, 
not to see, and you'll soon find what will be the consequences. There are 
none so blind as those who won’t see, Charles ; and that is your case 
whenever I am in trouble with my servants. Iam sure that no woman in 
the world has more to contend with than I have in that respect ; and as 
you never interfere to support my authority, it is wonderful, as my dear 
mamma says”—— 

At the mention of “ my dear mamma,” I at once saw the necessity of 
treating the matter, whatever it might be, seriously. Whenever my wife 





begins quoting “dear mamma” in our little domestic differences, 1 know 
that she is in earnest ; so, adopting a conciliatory tone, I replied : 


“If you had been sitting up like a Christian, Charles, instead of lolling 
on the sofa like a Turk, and dirtying it with your nasty boots, you would 
— ay better, I daresay ; but you must have seen Caroline bring in 

e 

“On my honour, my dear Kate, I did not. I was certainly aware that 
the tea was brought in by somebody, but [did not see by whom—I pre- 
sume, however, by Caroline, as that, I believe, is part of her work.” 

“ How provoking you are,Charles. Surely you must have observed,— 

“No, indeed, I observed nothing ; and I assure you that I have not the 
remotest notion of what you mean.” 

“Why, what should I mean, but that this is a striking instance of what 
your dreadfutly lax notions must inevitably lead to. Now, you may see 
that we were right when we said that it would go on from bad to worse, 
although you laughed at us in your sneering, contemptuous way. We al- 
ways said how it would end. We always knew that you were in the 
wrong ; and now you may be convinced of it if you will only take the 
troub! e to open your eyes, and not hide yourself behind that horrid news- 
paper. 

“* Why, what can have happened, my dear ?” said I, now really anxious 
toknow. “I hope that nothing ——” 

“O no; nothing at all, Charles; only that that creature, Caroline, 
wears a hoop!” 

“Ts that all, my love?” said I, quite relieved. “I certainly did not 
observe that ; and as for my horrid paper, if you had been reading this 
splendid article about Palm——” 

“And, pray, what more would you have?” said my wife, remorselessly 
cutting the premier in two. “It would be very much better, Charles, if, 
instead of thinking so much about those stupid politics, you would learn 
to think a little reasonably on matters which interest us all much more 
nearly, and have much greater influence on our comfort.” 

“T wish, my dear Kate, that you would learn to take trifles like these 
a little more quietly. We cannot alter them, if we would—of that I am 
persuaded, and I really don’t think we ought to try.” 

“ Of course not, Charles, let the creatures go on until they dress as fine 
or finer than their mistresses. Perhaps you, with your horrid liberalism 
—vulgarity, dear mamma calls it—would like to see your servants dress- 
ed out in the latest fashion, while your wife looks like a provincial dowdy. 
But I won’t permit it. Dear mamma says, that when she began house- 
keeping such things would not have been tolerated for a moment. Caro- 
line, I am determined, shall go this day month, for I will no longer be 
subject to such humiliation in my own house.”’ 

Come, come, my love,’’ replied I, “don’t allow your temper to be 
ruffled by a matter of so little importance. You would be much more 
comfortably situated with regard to your servants, if you would shut 
your eyes to what is inevitable now, whether we like it or not; and 
ve on such changes in our manners a little more philosophi- 
cally. 

“T have no patience with you, Charles. What in the world, I should 
like to know, has philosophy to do with my parlour-maid’s sticking out 
her petticoats with a hoop?” 

“It has very much to do with it, my dear. Parlour-maids didn’t fol- 
low the fashions fifty years ago, and now they do. That is a fact 
which none can deny ; and it is a pheaomenon which undoubtedly marks 
a very considerable change in the rocial conditions affecting large masses 
of the people. In this view of the matter, then, the ‘change, whether we 
like it or not, ought to be looked at in a philosophical spirit, and not 
summarily condemned, as if the cause of it and the thing itself were 
wholly evil. A little rational inquiry won’t be thrown away on the sub- 
ject, take my word for it.” 

“Tam sure, Charles, I always endeavour to do my duty by my ser- 
vants, and to make them happy and comfortable, and no one can say 
with truth that I am a harsh mistress. But, as dear mamma said only 
the last time she was here, this kind of thing I neither can nor ought to 
put up with.” 

“ Who denies, Kate, that you are a kind mistress? I am sure I should 
be the last to do so; but, I must say, that on the subject of servants’ 
dress, you are often, like most ladies, both unjust and unreasonable. How 
is it that you can’t see that it is most unwise to attempt enforcing the dis- 
cipline of your mother’s youthful days upon the domestics of our own? 
If my good mother-in-law had to deal with young women instead of with 
those veterans, Jane and “ Old Hannab,” who have lived with her these 
five-and-twenty years, she would soon find how impossible it would be to 
carry out her ideas. The ideas of the maids having undergone a great 
change in the matter of dress, the ideas of the mistresses must adapt 
themselves somewhat to the new state of things, or perpetual changes 
and collisions will be the result. This anti-stiff-petticoat feeling of yours 
is pure Toryism, an unphilosophical reluctance to marcher avec le siécle.” 

“ For goodness’ sake, Charles, don’t give me any scraps of French. 
Your accent, you know, is not good ; and if there is one thing I detest 
beyond all others, it is to hear a man eking out his poverty of words with 
the odds and ends of another language. In spite of your philosophy, I 
still say that servants ought not to dress as they do. Toseea girl like 
Caroline, with a tray in her hand, and her skirt sticking out like a bal- 
loon, is utterly absurd and very improper—very improper indeed.” 

“ But you know the old saying, my dear Kate : ‘ What can’t be cured 
must be endured ;’ and unless in these days when everything is made 
for the million, we can bring ourselves to look calmly on fashionably 
dressed domestics, we must always expect to be in hot water. As for the 
humiliation you were talking about just now, if you mean that you will 
be eclipsed + i your servants, I don’t think you need feel much alarm on 
that score. I will not be so rude as to say that you ever appear absurd, 
but I do say that, although you have no tea-tray in your hands, your 
dress sticks out like a very large balloon indeed.” 

“How can you talk so, Charles? Why, the last dress I had made, 
that French foulard you aduire so, had only nine breadths in it, and—” 

“T don’t care how many breadths it had, my love. I only know that 
the bill tells me that you cram as much material into one dress as would 
have sufficed to clothe your paternal and maternal grandmothers both 
together, and have made your two grandfathers a waistcoat a piece into 
the bargain. While, as to crinoline and things of that nature, there is no 
end to them.” 

“Tam sure,” said Kate, quite in a miff, “ you cannot call me extra- 
vagant. I only have my dresses made in the fashion, and surely you 
would not have me look particular.” 

“T would have you continue to do, my love, what you have always 
done—that is, please yourself. I would have you remember, however, 
that poor Caroline, the ‘creature,’ and her class, are women like your- 
self; that they, too, have the love of dress, so strong in your sex ; and 
that so long as they only spend the wages they fairly earn, you have no 
more right to déspise them and call them ‘creatures,’ than they have 
to despise you and your mamma for studying as you do the Magasin des 

fodes.”” 


“ But, Charles, you surely don’t mean to compare Caroline’s station 
with mine? Things which are harmless in my station of life, may be 
very unbecoming in hers.”’ 

“A sensible remark, Kate, but it won’t do to construe that principle 
too strictly—an error of which I think you are guilty. Now, when you 
call Caroline a ‘creature,’ you don’t say whether you think that the 
wrong she has done consists in the desire she has to stick her petticoats 
out with that strange machine of wadding and tape. or whether it lies in 
her doing so in your august presence. Which is it?” 

* Don’t sneer, Charles. It is a bad habit you have, particularly when 
~ know you are wrong. I mean, of course, that a creature like that 

as no business to wear it.”’ 

“ Just so, my love. Another cup of tea, if you please. Our little dis- 
pute has made my throat quite dry, I declare. Just so. You say that 
she has no business to wear a hoop. But why? Unless we are a lit- 
a more precise, we may talk till midnight without getting any fut- 
ther.” 

“ Well, then, Charles, since I must be so very careful of my words, I 
say that such things are ridiculous for one in her station of life.”’ 

“T see, my love,” said I, “that you know how to make use of the 
ladies’ favourite argument, that a thing is because it is; but answer me 
this: do you mean to imply some moral turpitude on the part of Caro- 
line, when you call her a ‘creature ;? or do you mean to imply merely 
that her crime consists in wearing a hoop in your augu—— Ahem! b- 
fore her mistress ?”? 

“ Why, Charles, how absurd you are. I mean of course that she ought 
to be ashamed of herself to come into the drawing-room with that thing 
on ; and I also mean, as dear mamma says, that for girls in her rank of 
life to fill their heads with such things is perfectly ridiculous.” 

“ And why, pray, isa love of dress more ridiculous in them than in 
you? I fear Kate, that you ladies want to keep all the finery to your- 
selves, and that a feeling of jealousy is at the bottom.of your hostility to 





smart maid-servants. Ducks of collars, loves of bonnets, darling man- 


——— change a woman’s nature that she should be insensible to 


“ A sense of riety, Charles—of what is becoming in her st: 
and of what is yt pt above her.” P —_— 

“ A sense of fiddlestick, Kate! Your idea of the connection existing 
between you and your servants appear to be the feudal notion of depen- 
dence, whereas that connection isa purely commercial one. Kindly feel. 
ing and good offices, not bargained for, are not excluded on either side— 
God forbid that they ever should be ; but L. s. d. is your bond of union ; 
and unless at the hiring you stipulate for a particular style of dress, pay- 
ing accordingly, you cannot reasonably expect that, out of mere awe of 
our aug—that is of us—our servants should forego their own tastes and 
inclinations.” - 

“Ym sure I don’t know, Charles. Why should not women dress in a 
sort of livery like men? I think it would be a very good plan.” 

“It is true, my dear, that men-servants do consent to wear the badge 
of servitude ; but would they consent to do so if the practice had been 
until now that they should wear plain clothes? I think not. Your idea 
of putting female servants into a kind of livery would certainly be quite 
impracticable.” 

“ Fifty years ago, female servants dressed quietly and becomingly at 
any rate, and that is whut I would enforce now. Our grandmother’s maids 
didn’t sirive to imitate their mistresses.’ 

“They did not ; that is, not to the extent well-paid servants do now ; 
but the cause of the change is plain enough. The class from which ser- 
vants are drawn have acquired tastes and ideas very different from those 
which satisfied them a generation or two back, and of course those tastes 
and ideas will show themselves even in domestic service. Education, im- 
perfect and partial as it is, has certainly somewhat refined the tastes of 
the lower classes, and the “Betty”? who would have heen enraptured 
with a cherry-coloured cap ribbon, has given place to the “ Miss Eliza- 
beth ”’ who cuts her dresses out by the prints in the Zlustrated London News. 
In short, as education advances, the tastes of all classes will more nearl 
assimilate. The age is a levelling one ; but one in which, happily for all, 
a is produced rather by raising the low, than by pulling down the 

igh. 

“Really, Charles, I had no notion that you would run on so merely be- 
cause I object to the width of Caroline’s dresses ; but this, I suppose, is 
what you call treating the subject philosophically ?” 

“Certainly, my dear, I wish to discuss this question with you calmly 
and without prejudice. I am anxious to convince you that your deter- 
mined hostility to the taste for dress which now exhibits itself in the class 
of domestic servants, is unwise and inexpedient ; and I am desirous that 
you should reconsider your determination to part with a servant against 
whom, as you freely declare, you have no other fault to ailege than this— 
if fault it be.’’ 

“It certainly is a fault, Charles ; and if education tends to awaken in 
the lower orders a taste for fine dressing, it seems to me that they won’t 
gain much by it, and I am sure that we shall not.” 

“T can’t agree with you there, Kate. Education, andoubtedly, has 
this tendency in many ways, and the result was not difficult to be fore- 
seen. We must expect that the refinements of manners and ideas conse- 
quent on the spread of education, will show itself most distinctly ia those 
things which commend themselves most readily to ordinary minds, and 
which find the most favourable soil prepared for them. It wonld be most 
unphilosophical to expect that when refinement penetrates the masses, it 
will show itself only in their virtues, and not in their vices. This would 
be to expect to create a class beneath us having all our good qualities, 
and none of our failings—a most chimerical notion truly, and one argu- 
ing, in the person entertaining it, great ignorance of human nature. Now, 
love of personal adornment is universal ; and Caroline’s taste being more 
refined than that of her class half a century back, instead of buying a 
dress of a flaming pattern and half-a-dozen yards of blue ribbon, she as- 
pires to petticoats as wide as her mistress’s. If that were the only evil 
inseparable from education, it would surely be but a very small drawback 
on its immense benefits.’” 

“ Well, Charles, a poor ignorant woman can’t be expected to be a match 
for such a philosopher as you pretend to be; but I do say that what with 
one thing and what with another, it seems to me, as dear mamma says, 
that the world is turned upside down.” 

“T presume, my dear, that your mamma means that other classes are 
treading on the heels of our class rather too closely. Well, there is no 
denying that we must go ahead ourselves, if we wish to keep ahead. 
The advantages we have hitherto enjoyed exclusively are being largely 
shared in by others. There is no longer a monopoly of education, nor a 
monopoly of communication, for example ; and we must keep our posi- 
tion by extra exertion, if we keep it at all. The locomotive plunges 
through the land at forty miles an hour, and drags behind it both peer 
and peasant ; the penny-stamp franks the letter of “‘ Jeames”’ as well as 
that of “my lord ;’’? and soon we may hope that a more or less liberal 
education will be within reach of all but the lowest. We must progress 
ourselves, and not attempt to keep down those beneath us, even in such 
a thing as dress—an attempt which will certainly fail, and deservedly so. 
How should we of the middle class like to be told that we ought to con- 
fine our tastes to the standard which prevailed in the middle class in the 
days of our grandfathers ?” 

“‘T don’t know, Charles, why you should call us of the middle class. 
You know that dear mamma’s maternal grandmother was descended from 
a younger branch of ??—— 

“I know all about that, my dcar ; indeed, your mother takes care I 
shan’t forget that fact, if I forget everything else ; but we are of the 
middle class, nevertheless ; and a few years since, even so simple a lux- 
ury as muslin window-curtains was thought too good for us. My grand- 
mother’s first pair of muslin curtains were considered quite as absurd in 
one of her station as you consider Caroline’s hoop is in hers.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Charles. How you run on !” 

“ Run on, my love. I was never more serious in my life. My grand- 
father rented a large farm under a wealthy. peer ; and on one of her ex- 
cursions to the market town, my grandmother purchased some muslin 
window-curtains. My grandfather, good man, thought they were almost 
too grand for such folk, but they were forthwith put up in the best par- 
lour—middle-class people had no “ drawing-rooms” tien—to the great 
admirat'on of the whole house. Now, it chanced that “ my lady,’’ in tak- 
ing her airing on horseback, rode past my grandfather’s farmhouse that 
very day, and being struck with astonishment at the sight of the white 
drapery at the windows, at once galloped back to the hall, and thus ad- 
dressed her lord, who came forth, wondering at her sudden return: “ Wail, 
my lord, what do you think I’ve seen? Haw! haw! why, muslin curta- 
i-ns at Fawmer Bra-w-ns, my lord. Pawsitively ! fawmers with muslin 
curta-i-ns. Haw! haw! haw! It’s almost as absurd as their asking last 
year for bells—pawsitively.” ’ : 

“ Very funny indeed, Charles,” said my dear Kate, with rather a forced 
laugh, as if not quite relishing the application of my anecdote ; “and I 
suppose I ought to give up opposition to hoops for my servants, and agree 


“ That’s a good little Kitty,” said I. ‘I knew you were too reasonable 
a girl not to see the thing in a proper light, when it was once set before 
you. Nobody thinks muslin curtains a luxury only fit for the rich and 
great now ; and so it will be, nay, is, with the dress of our female servants. 
All classes are now clothed much more alike—a change not without ad- 
vantage even to the most elevated. When gentlefolks were broadly dis- 
tinguished from their inferiors by their dress, they could afford to be 
coarse in manners and vulgar in mind. Now, they must be superior in 
order to look so. But I won’t moralise any more; 1 think I have said 
enough to convince my dear Kate that she has been somewhat hasty in 
her determination with regard to the dismissal of a servant who has no 
other fault than a little natural love of dress.” 

“Upon my word,” replied my wife, ‘ yon assume very cooly that you 
have the best of the argument ; but now, that you have done pbilosophis- 
ing, I should like to ask you a question, to which I must have a plain 
answer. We poor women, you know, can’t argue a bit, and always go 
round in a circle, as you call it; so I will only ask you a plain question. 
Will you answer it ?” 

“P)1 do my best, my dear,” said I, as cheerfully as I could; for I 
did not quite like the triumphant look Kate had suddenly assumed, 
and I began to bave some misgivings as to the security of my victory. 

“Now, then, Charles,” said my wife, “you have proved entirely to 
your own satisfaction, if not exactly to mine, that a taste for persorral 
adornment being common to all my sex, it is neither just nor expedient 
to oppose that taste, now that it shows itself so strongly in our house- 
hold servants. I believe I have stated your argument fairly ; have I 
not?” ? 

“You have put it very broadly, Kate; but that most certainly is the 
substance of what I maintained. Taking, you see, a philosophical view 
ot oe 

“Of my parlour-maid’s dress,” interrupted Kate, laughing heartily, 
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, my love!’ cried I, “ don’t talk so fast ; you fairly 
Do let me get a word in edgewise.”’ 
ais a one me eee yen ea ep What 
r. too 
doar,” said I desperatel , “I would stop when the dress is 
a French word, I can’t think of any English word which 
express my meaning 80 accurately—when, then, the dress is not con- 
wenable, Yes, that’s the word. When a servant’s dress does not appear 
to me to be convenable, I should interpose with my authority, not before. 
For example, I should interpose at —e, at —e-e-e. Dear me, how very 
I am—at —e-e.”’ 
“Short sleeves and low dresses,” said my wife maliciously. 
“ Well—yes,”’ I replied, somewhat relieved even by such a suggestion 
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as that, for I began to feel considerable embarrassment in defining the ex- 
act at w I should consider the convenable to have been diere- 
“Yes, at short sleeves and low dresses, as you say, or at any- 

gor that kind.” 
* You will excuse my leughing, Charles”—and the little minx did 
most prov \y—* but y it is amusing to see the philosopher 


ged to adopt a plain common-sense view of this weighty matter, after 

all. However, I don’t complain. Why should I? We are getting nearer 

every minute. I agree to the word convenable, and it only remains for 

to strike out a few of the articles me inclade under that word, and 

me to admit—you see how reasonable I am—a few to which I object ; 
and we shall be able to come to some nd of common action.” 

“ My dear Kitty,” said I, “ you really would make an excellent man of 

Nothing can be fairer than your proposition ; and precedent, 
perhaps, will be our safest guide as to what we ought to allow, and what 
forbid. What other people’s servants wear, let ours wear.” 

“No, Charles, I can’t agree to that, and I wonder you should pro 
it. You must think me very stupid, for it is you that are arguing in a 
circle now. I maintain that certain articles of dress are not proper for 
my servants to wear, and thereupon you protest that they are proper, be- 
cause the same things are worn by others in the same rank of life. No, 
no. It is easy to find a pi lent for anything, however disgusting. 
Didn’t your brother tell us the other day, that in the far west of America 
the servants at the inns waited on him with bare arms, and low, very low 
dresses? What others do, therefore, will be no guide for me. We ought 
to decide on principle, Charles, not on precedent.” 

“ My dear girl,” said I, in a mild way—for I perceived that I should 
have to make very important concessions—“ I must own, that, in the heat 
of argument, I have not been careful to limit the principle for which I 
have contended within practical bounds. No doubt there is a point at 
which we should be justified in remonstrating with a servant who in- 
dulged a taste for dress ; but you cannot deny mistresses are apt to 
be somewhat uoreasonably severe. If, therefore, I am prepared to con- 
cede the existence of a point, dividing that which is, from that which is 
not, convenable in the dress of our female servants, you must be prepared 
to allow of a wider latitude to Caroline and her class than you have hi- 
therto cousented to do. I have taken what may be called the philosophi- 
cal view of a by no means unimportant question, and you have regarded 
it from what may be said to be the practical side of it. But is there not 
some truth in both? Between—I won’t say the short sleeves and low bo- 
dies of the ‘ helps’ in Wisconsin—but between very dressy dressing, and 
the notions of your mother, there is a very wide range ; and surely it will 
never be difficult for a mistress, possessing only half as much kindly feel- 
ing and good sense as you do, to find the means, withoat giving oifence, 
of keeping a servant within the bounds of moderation.” 

“ But, es,”’ said my wife, when I had concluded what I flattered 
myself was a speech calculated, by its moderation and the little compli- 
ments it contained, to bring me respectably, if not triumphantly out of 
the contest ; “ but, Charles dear, what do you say to that creat——, to 
Caroline’s hoop ?” 

“ Now, really, my good Kate, you are enough to provoke a saint. I 

t the hoop-question was amicably settled at any rate.” 
“ Perhaps it is, my dear,” replied Kate with provoking sang-froid. “ But 
t case, you consent to put the obnoxious article into our common 
Us. 


“Consent! NotI, indeed. Why, all my argument went to show that 
trifles ought not to be interfered with.” 

“ I know it did, Charles ; but to my mind it didn’t show anything of the 
; and as dear mamma says ——”’ : 

“ con rt 

“ Charles!” 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


CHAPTER XXV.—“ SURVEILLANCE.” 


I did not question my friend as to his success in the chasse, Victor 
was evidently ill at ease, and after a few commonplace remarks returned 
to his apartments, from whence he did not reappear till dinner-time. 
Valerie, too, was nowhere to be found, and I spent the afternoon in the 
salon with a strange visitor, who was announced by the groom of the 

as Monsieur Stein, and whose business at Edeldorf I confess I 
vi 
for reflection, a 


Shem to Gee er, 
passed agreeably enough. I was indi 
circumstances, could oaly have involved 
new acquaintance was 


nth of perplesities 
; and m 
of information and small-talk which must have been 
intercourse bay ot eg 
perfectly familiar glish habits and lish ti 
sdmiretion for the one and interest ie eee He 
» he said, although I did not make out exactly in what 
———. he waa evidently a man of varied experience and 
Silent as I naturally am, and especially reserved with stran th 
cative in pli are ay Dew soquaintance that led me to tong 
cole to sate of ie whole eddres and exterior was 80 tho- 
8 Manner so\easy and unaffected ; there was so much 
ee and . in bis quiet _ ling subdued enunciation, 
found most unconsciously events and i 
information with a fucliity of which I should have once though tenn 
capable. Monsieur Stein listened, and bowed, and smiled, and put in a 
or hazarded an observation there, which proved that 
acquainted with the topics on which I was enlarging ; 
oor me on the lucid manner in which he was 
aie Wane fat aerogenes oa he 
’ coun le 
Hy mathe cue ‘oilotten hetero dinner, I ot te onian 
chambers, whose arm assisted me tairs (ah! 
Valérie’s the night before!) “who he was, this Mone Stein, - 
ved so unexpectedly, and had not yet seen the Count?” The 
face assumed a comical expression of mingled terror and as 
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he an utter ignorance of the guest ; but when I add 
gulry ast whether he was a friend of Count Victor, his disclaiece nn, 
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than the occasion seemed emand. 


v to di “ ” 
ss all about it from Valérie this evening pe) oso 
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the extreme ; 
, was in admirable keeping with his 


demeanour, 
whole exterior. There 


lérie ; but the orbs were so quickly veiled b 
could not be satisfied it was more than a trick of my own 

M. Stein was a man that in 1 op would have been described 
emphatically as “ very gentleman-like,” for want of any more r- 
istic qualifications : in he would have been passed over as an un- 
demonstrative cipher ; my friends the Turks would have conferred a si- 
lent approval on his quiet, unassuming demeanour. = was it that 
he. gary his ce should act as what we call at home “a wet 

et 


Dinner progressed slowly. Monsieur Stein addressed himself chiefly 
to Count de Rohan ; and I coald not help remarking that the latter’s an- 
swers to his guest were marked by a caution and reserve totally foreign 
to his usual straightforward manner and off-hand way of saying whatever 
came uppermost. His air gave me the idea of a man who was determined 
not to be He drank less wine also than usual ; and altogether 
was certainly not at his ease. Valérie, too, whenever she raised her eyes 
from the tablecloth, glanced uneasily toward Monsieur Stein ; and when 
I made a casual remark to her, answered so absently and stiffly as to 
cause me for my part to feel uncomfortable and de ¢rop in this small ill- 
organized party. It wasa relief to all of us when coffee made its appear- 
ance, and the newly-arrived guest, giving his hand to Valérie with a 
courtly bow, led her back to the drawing-room, whilst I followed with 
hheaw and took the opportunity of whispering to my old friend, in 

ig 7 

“ Who is this gentleman, Victor, that seems to know a little of every- 
thing and everybody, and whose thirst for information seems so un- 
quenchable ?”” 

“ Hush!’ replied Victor, with an uneasy look at the couple in front of 
us; “he speaks English as well as you do, though I dare say he told you 
= ~ 7 dear Vere, for Heaven’s sake, to-night sit still and hold your 

ngue 

At this instant Valérie tarned round, and addressed some trifling obser- 
vation to her brother, but with a warning expression of countenance that 
seemed to tell him he had been overheard. The next moment we were 
seated round her work-table, chatting as gaily upon the merits of her 
ae as though we were all the most intimate friends in the world. 
Certainly ladies’ work promotes conversation of the most harmless and 
least suspicious description ; and I think it would indeed have been diffi- 
cult to affix a definite meaning to the remarks made by any one of us on 
the intricacies of Countess Valerie's stitching, or the skill displayed by 
that lady in her gracefal and feminine employment. 

The evening dragged on. Monsieur Stein conversed freely on the state 
of the country, the condition of the peasantry, the plans of the Govern- 
ment, and a prcjected railroad, for the construction of which he did not 
seem to think it possible the Austrian exchequer would ever be able to 
pay. Victor listened, and scarcely spoke ; Valérie seemed interested in 
the railway, and determined to pursue that subject as long as possible ; 
whilst I sat, out of spirits, and, truth to tell, out of humour, a silent ob- 
server of all three. I was deprived of my habitual occupations, and 
missed the care and interest to which I was accustomed as an invalid. 
Valérie did not make my tea for me as usual, nor explain to me, for the 
hundredth time, the cunning splendour of her embroidery, nor ask for my 
assistance in the thousand trifling ways with which a woman makes you 
fancy you are essential to her comfort ; and I was childish enough to feel 
sad, if not a little sulky, in consequence. At last I lost patience, and 
throwing down abruptly the paper which I had been reading, I asked 
Countess Valerie to “ give usa little music,” adding in perfect innocence, 
“do play that beautifal march out of ‘ The Honyady’—it is so inspiriting 
and so thoroughly national !”’ 

If a shell had fallen into the room, and commenced its whizzing opera- 
tions under Valérie’s work-table, it could not have created greater con- 
sternation than did my very natural request. The Countess turned deadly 
owe and her hand trembled so that she could scarcely hold her needle. 

ictor rose from his chair with a tremendous oath, and walking off to 
the fireplace (for he was sufficiently an Englishman to prefer a grate 
to a stove), commenced 8 an already huge fire with much unne- 
cessary energy, talking the whole time as if to drown my unlucky obser- 
vation. Monsieur Stein flashed one of his lightning glances—there was 
no mistaking it this time—upon the whole of us, and then relapsed into 
his previous composure ; whilst I felt that I had committed some un- 
—— gaucherie, bat could not, for the life of me, discover how or 
why. e 
lt was hopeless that evening to make any more attempts at conversa- 
tion. Even the guest seemed to think he had exerted himself sufficiently, 
and at an earlier hour than usual we retired for the night. WhenI came 
down next morning, he was gone. 

Victor did not appear at breakfast, and Valérie’s excuses for her bro- 
ther were deliv with a degree of restraint and formality which made 
me feel very uncomfortable. 

“ Victor was busy,” she said, “ with the steward and the land-agent. 
He had a great deal to do; he would not be at leisure for hours, but he 
would see me before he started on his journey.” 

“ Journey!” said I; “what journey does he mean to take ? and what 
is all this mystery and confusion? Pardon me, Countess Valérie, I am 
a straightforward man, Victor is my oldest friend, and I do claim to 
—s secret, if I can be of any assistance or comfort to you in any- 

ng.” 

She looked at me once more with the frank, confiding look that re- 
minded me so of another ; and putting her hand in mine, she said— 

“T know we can trust you; I know Jcan trust you, Victor is com- 
promised ; he must go to Vienna to clear himself. He has yesterday re- 
ceived a hint that amounts indeed to an order. We are not even free 
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pos- | to live on our own lands,” she added, bitterly, and with the old gleam of 


defiance flashing over her features, “ the proudest noble in Hungary is 
but a serf after au.” 

% — Monsieur Stein?’ I asked, for I was beginning to penetrate the 
mystery. 

“ Is an agent of police,” she replied, “ and one of the cleverest in the 
Emperor’s service. Did you remark how civil we were forced to be to 
him? Did you not notice Victor’s constrained and uncomfortable man- 
ner? Whilst he remained, that man was our master—that low born spy 
our master! This is what we have come to. His mission was understood 
plainly enough by both of us. He came with a hint from the Emperor 
that we were very remiss in our attendance at Court; that his Imperial 
Majesty valued our loyalty too much to doubt its sincerity ; and that it 
would be better, all things considered, if we were to spend the winter at Vi- 
enna. Also, I doubt not, information was 
lish friend was about ; and when it is —as reported it will be— 
that his musical taste leads him to adi ‘the march in the Honyady,’ 
why we shall ly be put under ‘surveillance’ for six months, and 
be obliged to reside in the capital for a year or two, till we have got 
thoroughly A , when we shall return here, feeling our degra- 
dation more bitterly than ever.” 

“ And why may I not consult my own taste in music ?” I inquired ; 
“or what is there so deadly in that beautiful march which you play with 
such brilliancy and spirit.” 

Valerie | ; 

“ Do you not know,” said she, “ that the Honyadys were nearly con- 
nected with our ancestors—that the De originally Norman, 
only became Hungarian throu 


uired as to what our Eng- 


their alliance with that princely family 
to 





—a race who were never wanting when it was 
the independence of their country ? fe 


necessary to assert 
was a Honyady that rolled the 


presence may be some comfort and 
we / fact of my 
th will show that {have not been staying th 


You are indeed true as steel,” replied Valérie, with a frank, honest 
smile that went straight to my heart. “ We will all start together 
this very afternoon ; and I am glad—at least it is far better—that you 
should not be parted from your nurse till you are quite again. 
Your will be a great comfort to my brother, who is —_,” 
Valérie hesitated, blushed up to her forehead, and added, abruptly, “ Mr. 

, have you not remarked any difference in Victor lately ?” 

- od thal Pine antle aaah cheated , domicilins uy, 

but that y he had the anticipation y’s domi visit 

over him, which would at once account for any amount of dig- 
content and depression.” 

“ No, it is not that,” answered Valérie, with increasing embarrags- 
ment. “ It is worse even than that. My poor Victor! I know him go 
well—I love him so much! and he is breaking his noble heart for one 
who is totally ae him. If there is one being on earth that I 
hate and despise more another, it is a ”? added the girl, with 
flashing eyes ; “ a woman who is so wanting 


womanly pride as to lay 
herself out for admiration—so false to her own nature as to despise it 
when it is won.” 


“ All women like admiration,” I ventured to interpose very humbly, 
for it struck me that the young Countess herself was in this respeet no 
abnormal variety of her species ; ‘“‘ and I conclude that in this, as in every- 
thing else, difficulty enhances the pleasure of success.” 

She darted a reproachful look at me from under her dark eyelashes, 
but she had her say out notwithstanding. 

“ No woman,” she exclaimed, “ has a right, any more than a man, to 
trifle with the affections of another. Why should any one human being, 
for the sake of an hour’s amusement, or the gratification of a mere paas- 
ing vanity, inflict on another the greatest pain whieh mortal heart can 
suffer? You would be thought a monster so to torture the body ; and are 
not the pangs of the soul infinitely worse to bear? No! I re ag she 
has deceived my brother with her silver accents and her 7 
smiles ; she is torturing the noblest, truest, kindest heart that ever brave 
man bore, and I hate her for it with a deadly, quenchless hatred |’ 

I never found Valérie so charming as when she thus played the terma- 
gant. There was something so pi: in her wild, reckless manner on 
these occasions—in the of her bright eyes, the play of her chiselled 
features, and the attitudes of her lithe, graceful figure when she said she 
hated, that I could have found it in my heart to make her say she hated 
me rather than not hear the well-known word. I replied accordingly, ra- 
ther mischievously, I own— 

“ Do you not think, Valérie, you are throwing away a great deal of 
indignation unnecessarily ? Men are not so sensitive as you seem to 
think. We do not break our hearts very readily, I assure you ; and even 
when we do, we mend them again nearly as good as new. Besides, the 
rest of you take compassion on us when we are ill-treated by one. They 
console us, and we accept their consolation. If the rose is not in bloom, 
what shall prevent us from gathering the violet? Decidedly, Countess 
Valerie, we are more philosophers than you.” 

“ You do not know Victor, if you say so,” she burst forth. “You do 
not think as you speak. You are a dishonest reasoner, and you to 
impose upon me! I tell you, you are the last man in the world to hold 
such opinions. You are wrong, and Phy know you are wrong, and you 
only speak thus to provoke me. I judge of others by myself. I believe 
that all of us are more or less alike, and I know that J could never for- 
give such an injury. What! to be led on day by day, to feel if not to 
confess a preference, to find it bit by bit eating into one’s being, till at 
length one belongs no longer to oneself, but knows one’s whole existence 
to be wrapped up in another, and then at the last moment to discover that 
one has been deceived! that one has been giving gold for silver! that 
the world is empty, and the heart dead for ever! 1 know what I should 
do.” 

“ What would you do?’ I asked, half amused and half alarmed at her 
excited gestures. 

“Take a De Rohan’s revenge, if I broke my heart for it the next in- 
stant,” she replied ; and then, as if ashamed of her enthusiasm, and the 
passion into which she had very unnecessarily put herself, rushed from 
the room. 

“ What a dangerous lady to have anything to do with,’”’ I remarked to 
Bold, as he rose from the hearth-rug with a stretch anda yawn. “ Well, 
old dog, so you and [ are bound for Vienna this afternoon ; I wonder 
what will come of it all ?” 

Yet there was a certain pleasant excitement about my position, too. 
It was evident that Valérie took more than a common interest in her 
brother’s friend. Her temper had become very variable of late ; and I 
remarked that although, until the scene in the garden, she had never 
shunned my society, she had often appeared provoked at my expression 
of opinion which I chanced to hazard contrary to her own. She had also 
of late been constantly absent, disfraite, and preoccupied, sometimes 
causelessly satirical, bitter, and even rude, in her remarks. What could 
it all mean? was I playing with edged tools! It might be so. Never 
mind, never mind, Bold ; anything, anything for excitement and forgetful 
ness of the days gone by. 


oo 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—GHOSTS OF THE PAST. 


Every one has heard of the gentleman who went to spend a fortnight 
at Vienna in the prime of his youth, and died there at a ripe old age, 
having never afterwards been beyond the walls of the town. Though 
the climate is allowed to be detestable, the heat of summer being aggra- 
vated by a paucity of shade and a superabundance of dust, whilst the ri- 
gorous cold of winter is enhanced by the absence of fireplaces and the 
scarcity of fuel ; though the streets are narrow and the carriages numer- 
ous, the hotels always full and the shops very dear; though the police 
is strict and officious to a degree, and its regulations tyrannical in the 
extreme ; though every house, private as well as public, must be closed at 
ten o’clock, and a ball-giver or lady who “ receives” must have a special 

rmission from the Government—yet with all these drawbacks, no city 
fo the world, not even ow | Paris itself, seems so popular with pleasure- 
seekers as Vienna. There isa gaiety in the very air of the town: a 
smiling, prosperous good-humour visible on the countenances of its in- 


habitants, a pict ue beauty in the houses, a splendid comfort in the 
shops, and a taste magnificence in the public buildings, which form 
@ most attractive ‘oul-ensemble, 


Then you lead a pleasant, cheerful, do-nothing sort of life; you have 
your coffee in bed, where you can also read a novel in perfect comfort, 
for German beds have no curtains to intercept the morning light, or make 
a bonfire of the nocturnal student. You perform an elaborate toilette 
- not Vienna gloves the only good fits in the world ?), and you break- 
fast about noon in the salon of some luxurious hotel, where you may sit 
peradventure between an Austrian Field-Marshal, decorated with a dozen 
so of orders, and a Polish beauty, who counts captives by the hundred, and 
breaks hearts by the score. Neither will think it necessary to avoid your 
neighbourhood as if you had confluent small-pox, and your eye as if you 
were a basilisk, simply because you have not had the advantage of their pre- 
vious acquaintance. On the contrary, should the courtesies of the table or 
any chance occurrence lead you to hazard a remark, you will find the war- 
rior mild and benevolent, the beauty frank and unatiected. _Even should 
you wrap yourself up in your truly British reserve, they will salute you 
when they depart ; and people may say what they will about the hambu 
and insincerity of mere politeness, but there can be no doubt that suc 
graceful amenities help to oil the wheels of life. Then if you like to walk, 
have you not the Prater, with its fine old trees and magnificent red-deer, 
and its endless range of woodland scenery, reminding you of your ny 
Windsor forest at home ; if you wish to drive, there is much beaatifa 
country in the immediate vicinity of the town, or would you a 
quiet chat in the friendly intimacy of a morning visit, the iennese 
ladies are the most hospitable‘in the world. Then you dine at pelts 
five, because the opera begins at seven, and with such a band who w: : 
miss the overture? Again you enter a brilliant, well-lighted —s 
gay with well-dressed women and Austrian officers ia their 4 
pn Anne all full of politeness, bonhommie, and real kindness towards 
stranger. P you occupy the next to Meyerbeer, and you are more 





resolved than ever not to be too late. At seven you enjoy the harmony 
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of the blessed, at a moderate outlay that would hardly pay for your en- 
trance half-price to a farce in a London theatre, and at ten o’clock your 
dey is over, and you may seek your couch. 

confess I liked Vienna very much. My intimacy with Victor gave 
me at once an introduction into society, and my old acquaintance with 
the German language made me feel thoroughly at home amongst these 
frank and warm-hearted people. It has always appeared to me that there 
is more homely kindliness, more heart, and less straining after effect in 
German society than in any other with which I am acquainted. People 
are less artificial in Vienna than in Paris or in London, betfer satisfied to 
be taken for, what they really are, and not what they wish to be, more 
tolerant of strangers, and less pees about themselves. 

I t my days very happily. ctor had recovered his spirits, those 
constitational good spirits n the young it eee so much suffering to 
dam, that once lost never return again. Valérie was charming 48 ever, 
it may be a little more reserved than formerly, but all the more kind and 

erate on that account ; then when I wearied of society and longed 

for solitude and the indulgence of my own reflections, could I not pace 
those glorious galleries of ancient art, and feast my eyes upon the master- 
pieces of Rubens or Franceschini, in the Hotel Liechtenstein and the Bel- 
vedere? My father’s blood ran in my veins, and although I had always 
lacked execution to become a painter, keenly and dearly could I appreci- 
ate the excellencies of the divine art. ! those Rubenses, I can see 
them now! the glorious athletic proportions of the men, heroes and 
champions every one ; the soft, sensuous beauty of the women,—none of 
our angels, or goddesses, or idealities, but, better still, warm, breathing, 
Unies, palpable women, the energy of action, the majesty of repose, the 
drawing, the colouring, but above all the honest manly sentiment that 
ades every picture. The direct intention so truthfully carried out to 

id the human form and the human face express the passions and the 
feelings of the human heart. I could look at them for hours. 

Valérie used to laugh at me for what she called my new passion—my 
devotion to art ; the goddess whom I had so neglected in my childhood, 
when with my father’s assistance I might have wooed and won from her some 
scraps of favour and encouragement. One morning I prevailed on Victor 
andj his sister to accompany me to the Hotel Liechtenstein, there to in- 
spect for the hundredth time what the Countess termed my “ last and 
fatal attachment,’”’ a Venus and Adonis of Franceschini, before which I 
could have spent many a long day, quenching the thirst of the eye. It 
was in my opinion the chef-d’-euvre of the master ; and yet taking it asa 
whole, there was no doubt it was far from a faultlessly-painted picture. 
The Adonis appeared to me stifly and unskilfully drawn, as he lay 
stretched in slumber, with his leash of hounds, undisturbed by the 
nympts peering at him from behind a tree, or the fat golden-haired Cu- 
pids playing on the turf at his feet. All this part of the picture I fancied 
cold and hard ; but it was the Venus herself that seemed to me the im- 
personation of womanly beauty and womanly love. Emerging from a 
cloud, with her blue draperies defining the rounded symmetry ofher form, 
and leaving one exquisite foot bare, she is gazing on the prostrate hunter 
with an expression of unspeakable tenderness and self-abandonment, such 
as comes but once in a lifetime over woman’s face. One drooping hand 
carelessly lets an arrow slip through its fingers, the other fondling a rosy 
Cupid on her knee, presses his cheek against her own, as though the love 
ene at her heart must needs find relief in the caresses of her 
child. 

“Tt is my favourite picture of all I ever saw, except one,” I remarked 
to my two companions as we stopped to examine its m_rits; I to point 
out its beauties, they maliciously to enumerate its defects. 

“ And that other ?”’ asked Valérie, with her quick, sharp glance. 

“Is one you never saw,” was my reply, as I thought of “ the Dido” in 
the old dining-room at Beverley. “It is an Italian painting, with many 
faults, and probably you would not admire it as much as I do.” 

Valérie was not listening ; her attention was fixed on a party of stran- 

at the other end of the room. ‘“ Tenez, ce sont des Anglais,’ said she, 
with that intuitive perception of an islander which seems born in all Con- 
tinental nations. I knew it before she spoke. The party stopped and 
turned round—two gentlemen anda lady. I only saw fer ; of all the 
faces, animate and inanimate, that looked dowaward with smiles, or up- 
ward with admiration, in that crowded gallery, there was but one to me, 
and that one was Constance Beverley. 

I have a confused recollection of much hand-sbaking and ‘“ How-do- 
you-do’s? and many expressions of wonder at our meeting there, of all 
places in the world, which did not strike me as so very extraordinary 
after all. And Valérie was so enchanted to make Miss Beverley’s ac- 

uaintance ; she had heard so much of her from Victor, and it was so de- 
lightful they should all be together in Vienna just at this gay time ; and 
was as affectionate and demonstrative as a woman always is with her 
sister ; and at the same time scanned her with a comprehensive glance, 
which seemed to take in at once the charms of mind and body, the graces 
of nature and art, that constituted the weapons of her competitor. For 
women are always more or less rivals ; and with all her keenness of affec- 
tions and natural softness of disposition, there is an unerring instinct im- 
planted in the breast of every one of the gentler sex, which teaches her 
that her normal state is one of warfare with her kind—that “ her hand is 
against every woman, and every woman’s hand against her.”’ 

I dared not look in Miss Beverley’s face as I shook her hand ; J fancied 
her voige was harder than it used to be. I was sure her manner to me was 
as cold as the merest forms of politeness would admit. She took Victor's 
arm, however, with an air of empressement very foreign to the reserve 
which I remembered was so distinguishing a characteristic in her demea- 
nour. I heard her laughing at his remarks, and recalling to him scenes 
in London and elsewhere, which seemed to afford great amusement to 
themselves alone. Even Ropsley looked graver than usual, but masked 
his astonishment, or whatever it was, under a great show of civility to 
Valérie, who received his attentions, as she did those of every stranger, 
with a degree of pleasure which it was not in her nature to conceal. Sir 
Harry fell to my share, and I have a vague recollection of his being more 
than ever patronising and paternal, and full of good advice and good 
wishes ; but the treasures of his wisdom and his little worldly sarcasms 
were wasted on a sadly heedless ear. 

I put him into his carriage, where she was already seated. I ventured 
on one stolen look at the face that had been in my dreams, nee ee 
waking, for many a long day. It was pale and sad ; but there was a hard 
fixed expression that I did not recognise, and she never allowed her eyes 
to meet mine. 

How cold the snowy streets looked, and the dull grey sky, as we 
walked home to our hotel—Victor and Ropsley on either side of Valérie, 
whilst I followed, soberly and silently, in the rear. 


an 
TALLEYRAND. 


The following character of Talleyrand, evidently written by one ac- 
quainted with him in England, has appeared in the Morning Post, and is 
worthy of remark :— 

“ Talleyrand is certainly the most extraordinary being of his kind the 
world has produced since the creation. Take him in his physical confor- 
mation alone, and think of his having outlived so long all the great and 
good of his time. 

“ Talleyrand was born lame, and his limbs are fastened to his trunk 
by an iron apparatus, on which he strikes ever and anon his gigantic 
cane, to the great dismay of those who see him for the first time—an awe 
not diminished by the look of his piercing gray eyes, peering through his 
shaggy eyebrows, his unearthly face, marked with deep stains, covered 
partly by his shock of extraordinary hair, partly by his enormous muslin 
cravat, which supports a large protruding lip drawn over his upper lip, 
with a cynical expression no painting could render ; add to this apparatus 
of terror his dead silence, broken occasionally by the most sepulchral 
gutteral monosyllables. Talleyrand’s pulse, which rolls a stream of 
enormous volume, intermits and pauses at every sixth beat. This he 
constantly points out triumphantly as a rest of nature, giving him at once 
& superiority over other men. Thus he says all the missing pulsations 
are added to the sum total of those of his whole life, and his longevity 
and strength arene to en this extraordinary theory. He likewise 
asserts that it is this which enables him to do without sleep. Nature, says 
he, sleeps and recruits herself at every intermission of my pulse. And 
indeed vou see him time after time rise at 3 o’clock in the morning from 
the whist table, then return home and often wake up one of his secreta- 
ties to keep him company or to talk of business. 

“ At 4 he will go to bed, sitting nearly bolt upright in his bed, with in- 
numerable nightcaps on his head to keep it warm, as he said, and feed 
his intellect with blood, but in fact to prevent his injuring the seat of 
knowledge if he tumbles on the ground ; and he sits upright from his ten- 
dency to apoplexy, which would no doubt seize him if perfectly recum- 

t. We = r ber the ne pers etating he was found a few 
years ago, his head having dropped from his pillow, so drowned in blood 
that not a feature was to be seen. Although he goes to bed so late, at 6 
or 7 at latest he wakes and sends for his attendants. He constantly re- 
fers to the period when he was Minister for Foreign Affairs, and when 
his power to live without sleep enabled him to go out and seek informa- 
tion as well as pleasure in society till 12 or 1 o'clock. At that hour he 











returned to his office, read over all the letters that had arrived in the day, 
put marginal indications of the answers to be given, and then on waking 
again at 6 read over all the letters written in consequence of his orders. 

“When Talleyrand was engaged in the protocols here he used to tire 
out all his younger colleagues ; and full well we know by experience 
that at the time of the Quadruple Treaty and on many other occasions 
his eyes were wide open while Lord Palmerston slept. When the storm 
of the three glorieuses broke over Paris, too happy to escape from France, 
Talleyrand came over to England. One cannot refrain from laughing on 
thinking how he appeared then. He gave his audiences to his country- 
men in his salon in Hanover-square with a round hat on his head, on the 
front of which was a tri-coloured cockade six inches square ; while lying 
tout au long on the sofas were three young sansculottes of July he had bronght 
with him to give himself an air of Republicanism. 

“Louis Philippe got settled on his throne, the tricoloured cockade was 
torn off the round hat and thrown into the fire, and the new-born embryos 
of pe payee were sent back to Paris. Talleyrand, freed from all 
fear of the Republic, gave vent to all his natural despotism. He then 
had here the whole world at his feet ; all the nobility of England sought 
his society with eagerness ; the diplomatists of every nation bowed before 
him. Lord Palmerston alone resisted Talleyrand, not only in great things, 
but in the most trifling and childish affairs. Talleyrand then used to 
settle affairs beforehand with Lord Grey and Lord Holland. Lord Pal- 
merston m: , however, to annoy Talleyrand, who, tired of bickering 
on trifles, and doubtful what turn affairs would take as regarded the two 
parties in the State, with both of which he wished to keep on good terms, 
—Talleyrand, we repeat, took the first opportunity of going on leave to 
France, from whence he gave in his resignation. All we shall add further 
is, that Talleyrand is not a man of imagination nor of invention. He 
never could make an extempore speech in his life. His forte is his im- 
passability and his cool and perfect judgment. He is very silent, and is 
always ie who approach to him talk on the important sub- 
jects of the day. He will listen for hours to the opinion of men of medio- 
crity, and out of all he hears makes up those webs in which other politi- 
cians get involved like giddy flies. To this power of judgment Talleyrand 
adds that without which neither statesmen nor generals can ever succeed 
—namely, exceedingly good luck.””—Raikes’s Diary. 

Sn eet 


KING-MAKING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
The New Zealander reports a meeting held at Rangiriri in the middle of 
May last, which virtually constituted a political assembly to discuss the 
question of establishing a Maori King! The meeting appears to have ori- 
ginated in a festival given by two tribes to honour the death of a chief; 
and the festivities occupied five days, of which the last two were devoted 
to political business, The raw materials of the festival consisted of “ 15 
bullocks, 20,000 dried sharks, 20 baskets of fresh eels, 100,000 dried eels, 
50 baskets of patiki and mataitai, 30 bags of sugar, 8000 kits of potatoes 
and kumeras, 1500 pounds of tobacco, and a large quantity of flour,” &c. 


The Natives made no secret of the discussion, and several Europeans were 


present, including Mr. Fenton, a magistrate, who appears to have fur- 
nished the report. The Maoris were clothed almost entirely in blankets 
and other indigenous garments. The first day was devoted to reconcilia- 
tion of old hostilities ; the great meu of different tribes sang songs to 
each other, and formally buried in oblivion the remembrance of ancient 
hatreds and former battles. On the second day at ten o’clock, the Maoris 
assembled in black cloth suits, with neckerchiefs and in highly European 
costume ; they ranged themselve: in an open space at the end of a tem- 
porary town ; in the centre were the leaders and principal speakers, each 
man with a paper and pencil to take notes of the proceedings, One party 
displayed a flag, which was understood to be devoted to the new King; 
a white flag with a red border, bearing two red crosses in token of adhe- 
sion to Christianity, with the inscription “ Potatau, King of New Zea- 
land.” The other party had hoisted the.Union Jack. On the third side 
of the square were Maoris who appear to have joined neither party ; and 
on the fourth side were Native teachers, headed by Hoera and Heta. 
Heta having read prayers, including the prayer for the Queen, Hocra 
delivered a short address on moderation and temper. 

Te Kereiei (from the Loyal side) rose and said—‘‘ Commence your 
talking.” 

Hoera—* The talk will be about the flags; let them be disposed of. 
Direct all the specches to that end.” 

Paora—“ God is good. Israel were his people; they had a king. I 
see no reason why any nation should not have a king if they wish for one. 
The Gospel does not say that we are not tohave aking. It says, ‘ hon- 
our the king: love the brotherhood.’ Why should the Queen be angry? 
We shall be in alliance with her, and friendship will be preserved. The 
Governor does not stop fights and murders among us; a king will be 
able to do that. Let us have order, so that we may grow as the Pakehas 
grow. Why should we disappear from the country? New Zealand is 
ours ; I love it.” 

Takirei Te Rau—* The first Governor came and gave the word ‘ friend- 
ship ;’ so did the second ; the third ; and so does Governor Brown. The 
source of this word is God. It came in the Gospel; and now there is 
added the law. What more do we want? I think this is the open road ; 
the new one is overgrown and dark. I will not walk init. Friendship 
to the Governor is the road to the Queen. Go on this road ; it is the road 
to good. Let us go on this road.” 

Takirau—“ This is the road—that word ‘friendship.’ But it applies to 
both sides. Our King would be friendly with the Queen, Their flags will 
be tied together. [Hoists the King’s flag and ties it to the Jack.] I say, 
let us be like all other lands, who have kings, and glory, and honour. 
That isaclear road. Let us be strong to fasten on this. Let the bless- 
ing of God, which rests on all lands and their king, rest on us. If I 
asked the Queen to leave her throne, I should be wrong ; but all I ask is, 
that the dignity which now rests on her should rest on our kind, so that 
this land may 4 in peace and be honoured. Let the Queen and Pakehas 
occupy the sea-coast, and be a fence around us.” 

Wiremu Te Wheoro—“ I agree in what Takirau says—friendship—allii- 
ance. I know that road: I don’t know any other. (Pointing to the new 
flag.) Let that flag go down ; I don’t like it. Let its old honour remain, 
but don’t seek any fresh dignity.” 

Mohi—* This is my word. Don’t wander about. Wash out the writing 
on the new flag. I don’t like it. It frightens me. Wash out the writing, 
and let the staff help to support the Queen's flag. Lean to it, its ancient 
honour ; the honour of old, of old, of old.” 

Paora—“ Give me some soap to wash it out?” 
son.) 

Mohi—“‘ Why did you write these words? The new flag must kill the 
old ; not the old one the new. What is the wrong in the old flag?” 

Paora—“ The Gospel came ; then the Queen. At that time we were 
foolish and ignorant ; now we know. At first the Missionaries said, make 
a king to keep convicts and bad Pakehas away. But we did wrong; we 
agreed to the Queen. Now, we are all grown up—we are no longer chil- 
dren—we can walk alone. We are fit foraking. You can’t find any- 
where in the Bible that the Queen should have the only honour. Show 
me where, that I may know. We cannot be always in childhood.” 

Tarahawaiki—‘* Let me speak. Don’t say, why should we add fresh 
honour to Potatau? Remember, the honour conferred on him will 
ery | to us all. What is the use of eyes, arms, and body, without a 

ead 2” 

Takirau here made several quotations from Scripture. 

Heta—‘ Leave out the Scripture ; don’t bring them in here. If you 
bring in these quotations, we shall wander about, for they are inappli- 
cable, and you do not understand the context. Scripture is a very sacred 
thing, and should not be used lightly. I shall be angry with you if you 
persist.” 

Wiremu Te Awaitaia.—“I am a small man and a fool. I am ignorant of 
these Scripture quotations. Ngatihu, don’t be dark ; Waikato, listen ; 
Taupo, attend. My name has been heard in the old day, and sometimes 
it is etill mentioned. I am going to speak mildly, like a father. word 
is this—I promised the first Governor, when he came to see me, and I pro- 
mised all the rest, that I would stick to him and be a subject of the 
Queen. I intend to keep my promise, for they have kept theirs. Mine 
was the desire to sell, and they gave me money. Why do you bring that 
new flag here? There is bother in it. I can’t see my way clear. But I 
know there is trouble in that flag. I am content with the old one. It is 
seen all over the world, and belongs to me. I get some of its honour. 
What honour can I get from your flag? It is like a fountain without wa- 
ter. Don’t trouble me. You say we are slaves. If acknowledging that 
flag makes me a slave,I am a slave. Let us alone. Don’t bring your 
bother here. Go back to the mountains. Let us alone in peace. I and 
the Governor will take our own course. That's all.” 

This renowned chief’s address had so powerful an effect on its hearers 
that long silence followed its delivery. 

The next speaker, however, said “I want order and laws. A king 
could give us these better than the Governor ; for the Governor has never 
done anything except when a Pakeba was killed. He lets us kill and 


(i. «. give me a rea- 





fight each other ; a king would stop these evils.” At the instance of these 
epeakers, “ the new flag” was pulled down. Another Maori replaced it. 
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“ Let the flag stand,” said a third, “ but wash out the writing. The White 
men have the money, the knowledge, everything. I shall remain a sub- 
ject to the Queen.” “But” he added, “I accept fully the arrangement 
mate between the Governor and Potatu—laws, a director, and the as- 
sembly. 

The discussion began to wax warm; on which the leader of the 
teachers called out ‘* Let us pray ;” and the proceedinys thus ended for 
the time ; the new flag being at that time down. 

Bn the third day the business was resumed in a highly allegorical form 
after prayer— 

A Chief of the Wi (A 
native song.) 

Potatu—* Wash me, my friends ; I am covered with mud. Love, Gos- 
pel, and friendship. Ngatihaua, work, continue to work. The kotutu 
sits upon a stump and eats the small fish ; when he sees one he stoops 
down and catches it, lifts up his head and swallews it. That is his con- 
stant work. William, you understand your work. When the sen shines 
we see him.” (A song.) 

ay Papita—“ Fresh water is lost when it mingles with the salt.” (A 
song. 

Te Wikiha—Song, for the land that it should be retained, joined in eho- 
rus by the whole two thousand. 

Te Kereihi—*1 shall stick to the Governor; I rementber his talk 
= en in this place. [asked him for laws, for a director, for an as- 
sembly. 

On the following day, the conference was resumed ; and eventually, 
with much ceremony, the King’s fag was lowered to half-mast and tied 
to the English flag. “But,” said a Native to the Kingites, “do not be 
sad ; and (to the Loyal party] do not you be joyful, for remember that 
though the flag is lowered the writing remains.” The Loyal party won 
the day at Waikato ; but the flag was despatched to other tribes in the 
South of New Zealand, to convene a larger meeting, for the purpose of 
inducing Potatu to accept the office of King, or to appoint some one else. 
London paper, Oct. 17. 


— Our motto is love to New Zealand.” 


———— 


SWEET WILLIAM. 

In these days of general and wide-spread modesty, we doat upon im- 
pudence. We are pleased to see or to hear from a man who, in disregard 
of all the decencies of public life, approaches the Administration at Wash- 
ington with a front of brass, and with lingual abilities of the curliest ser- 
pentine order. We have said many things sharp and severe of William 
Walker, the distinguished pirate. If our memory serves us, we have held 
him up to the public as one who, by all right and law, should be sus- 
pended upon that plant so different from all other trees, and which is 
known as “the gallows tree,” about which “sae rantingly, so daunt- 
ingly” a well known Scotch personage once performed ill-bottomed 
Terpsichorean evolutions. Not to put too fine a point upon it, we have 
thought that if it were right to hang anybody, it would be eminently fit 
and proper to hang William Walker. We beg pardon of our readers 
for this mistake. We have not understood William. We have not, we 
confess, made proper allowance for that sublimity of insolence which 
amounts to a virtue; for that panoply of “niggerism” which enables 
any Pro-Slavery adventurer to place himself at once in confidential re- 
lations with our Government ; for that noble principle which permits any 
discontented Yankee to transmogrify himself at will into a Spaniard, a 
Hottentot, a Lilliputian or—a Nicaraguan! Our political estimate was 
too narrow. We should have understood that the reigning monarch of 
that empire—so immense and powerful—of Nicaragua was by no means 
obliged to keep squatted upon his august throne, but had leave of ab- 
sence from the Imperial domains whenever pleasant or convenient ; that 
he might run away, and so live to fight upon another occasion ; that his 
occasional departures from his domains, albeit sometimes compelled by 
the ingratitude of his subjects and an occasional bayonet-probe a posteriori, 
argued nothing against his legitimacy. Be it known unto all people, 
then, that the present and perpetual Executive of the Republic of Nica- 
ragua is now a wanderer and a wayfarer ; but that, with or without the 
pomps of power, the modes, forms and shows of authority, he is still Go- 
vernor, and is not by virtue of his absence from the immediate scene of 
his dominions Icssened in his pretensions by the ninth part of a hair. 
Are we not right in admiring the plucky impudence which can sustain 
itself under such adverse circumstances? 

Sweet William has written to the Hon. Lewis Cass—at this moment, 
unless dead, our Secretary of State—upon terms of equality, and as one 
great functionary should write to another. William appears to consider 
himself a modera Themistocles, quite entitled to what he calls “ the rights 
of hospitality” in our Artaxerxes of a Republic. He does not happen to 
have a Secretary of State near him just aboutjthis time, and thus is com- 
pelled to discard etiquette and to communicate in propria persona. He is 
quite pained to learn that Mr. Cass intends to prevent his return, with 
that of his “ companions,” to his Principality of Nicaragua. He is still 
more hurt to hear that there isa rumour that he designs to violate the 
Neutrality Laws—popularly supposed, in the least well informed parts 
of the United States, to be still in existence. 

Now, in spite of his palaver, itis necessary to bring this marauding 
William up with a round turn; to tell him that politically he is a hum- 
bug, and practically a felon. Any loafer of a corsair can write to the 
Secretary of State. Gentlemen of a burglarious turn of mind, sent to a 
septennial seclusion from this wicked world, may open a correspondence 
with Mr. Lewis Cass. This is a free country, and pens, ink, paper, Post 
Office and three-penny stamps are at every one’scommand. William may 
write, and seo may we. It is in our power to send word to the Secretary 
that we have subjugated Orange County inthe State of New York, and 
that thereafter the jurisdiction of the United States will not be regarded 
in that bailiwick. Perhaps, our letter, however, would not be telegraphed 
to the morning papers. Therein William has the advantage of us. 
Beaten, expelled, exiled, ruined and wretched, he can still write, albeit 
an adventurer, under the weather, to the Government of the United 
States. So much for having re-established Slavery in a country in which 
it had been abolished. 

The “ Republic of Nicaragua,” according to William, is “ the Repub- 
lic of Walker.” Although every vestige of his authority has disappeared 
in that State—although he is not sent for or wished for—he still assumes 
to be the Governor of that domain. How shall we with ordinary patience 
treat this bit of brazen assumption? If the people of Nicaragua are his 
admirers, and are possessed by a passion to see him once more ruling 
over them, why, in the name of all that is reasonable, does not William 
at once rush into the arms of his affectionate subjects? Why does he 
need “companions”? And why, if he cannot give up the delights of 
friendship, should the “ companions’’ carry rifles, knapsacks, bayonets 
and cartouch-boxes? Why should they not sail in peaceful galleys to 
Realejo? Why should not these jolly “companions” march into Leon 
wearing olive branches and white flags? Your country calls you, Wil- 
liam, and you should not disregard her entreaties. Goin andwio. But 
why write to the Secretary of State? : h 

Nothing strikes us more forcibly than the eminent consideration with 
which Walker regards the Neutrality Laws of this country. He, the 
exiled Nicaraguan, is the guest of the United States ; and could he pos- 
sibly disregard its statues? We do not know. We are afraid that he 
would if he could. Before he became a Nicaraguan, he was, if our me- 
mory serves us, a Lower Calfornian and Sonorian. He repels with “scorn,” 
and also with “ indignation,” the idea that he intends any violation of 
our laws. But how does he propose to go to Nicaragua? Solitary and 
alone? Unarmed? We fancy not. He can only depart from these 
shores for that republic with an armed retinue, and such departure will 
be in disregard of all our National laws affecting the subject. Besides, 
we do not place much confidence in the assertions of thieves, that they in- 
tend to purloin upon quite legal and Christian principles. The crime of 
which Walker professes such an abhorrence he committed, as all the 
world knows, in 1853. Let us have no more nonsense! He will commit 
it again if he is allowed the opportunity.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Gen. William Walker was arrested here at a late hour last night on the 
affidavit of a Custom-house officer. He was immediately admitted to bail 
in $2,000. His arrest will probably not interfere with his plans.—New 
Orleans Telegram, Nov. 11 

——————-— 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


All the most fashionable bonnets of the present season are made of two 
colours, and of two different materials, tastefully combined. One of our 
principal milliners has recently completed several exquisite bonnets, a 
few of which may be here described. One iz black and green, composed 
of velvet and silk, trimmed with black lace. The front is of pale green 
silk, edged with a band of black velvet, headed by a narrow quilling of 
the same material. A little higher up is a second band of velvet, and a 
corresponding quilling. The crown is partly of green silk, and partly of 
black velvet—the latter is disposed in fluted = edged with black 
lace, falling e'egantly over the green silk, which forms the back part of 
the crown. Over the curtain, which is edged with black velvet, there is 





a fall of black lace. The under trimming gives a peculiar stamp of ele~ 
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suited to a hi style of dress than either of those just de- 
scribed is made on a foundation of white 
band of violet-coloured velvet, sarmounted by an ed 
same. A round of black Chantilly lace covers the c' 
crown. A little lower down a second plaiting of violet velvet stands up, 

as it were, an aureole. A t ming of velvet and lace 
falls over the curtain. The under trimming of this bonnet is a perfect 
triamph of millinery. It consists of bunches of small berries, made of 

vet, and tastefully intermingled with ears of maize, made of 
velvet, in shades of colour. These are beautifully grouped to- 
gether, and partially veiled beneath a fall of white blonde. 

T flounces, double skirts, and side trimmings still ys a Mra 
nished favour, many robes are made in what is termed the Bayadére 

t isto sey, with flat trimmings, either woven in with the mate- 
rial or set on. These new Bayadére trimmings are in a style infinitely 
elegant than those which were worn three or four years ago; and 
they are too rich and costly ever to degenerate into vulgarity. The trans- 
versal bands are made of velvet, figured in beautiful flower patterns, and 
in various colours ; or they are of satin, edged at each side with rows of 
embossed velvet. Some Bayadére trimmings, which are greatly admired 
and very effective, consist of bands of Tartan velvet in bright and vivid 
hues. short, the variety is so gest, and all are so beautiful, that the 
embarras du choiz is the only difficulty in selection. We have seen a Bay- 
adére robe made of auricula-colour poplio, having in the skirt six trans- 
versal rows of black satin, brocaded in flowers of variegated colours. 

It is scarcel — to convey by mere — an adequate idea 
of the rich va both of material and pattern exhibited in some of the 
new silks, the skirts of which have quilles, or side ornaments, woven in. 
On robes of moiré antique of light brilliant hues these quilles, in exqui- 
sitely shaded tints, stand out, as it were, in relief. Robes of another new 
style have three broad transversal stri resembling flounces, and woven 
in the silk. On dresses having grey, lilac, or pale green grounds, these 
flounced-like trimmings are woven in satin of a different hue, edged 
at each side with figured velvet. In short, the most endless varieties in 
material and design are now produced on the same web by the ingenious 
mechanism of the loom.— London Ill. News, Oct. 31. 
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INDIA. 
THE CAPTURE OF DELHI. 
The 7imes correspondent thus writes from Bombay, on the 3rd of Oc- 
tober. 


When I closed my last letter we had heard that the heavy siege train 
was expected to reach the camp in a very few days, and that works were 
being erected wherein to mount the guns on their arrival. While the 
troops were thus busy the enemy was inactive. There were none of 
those desperate sallies from the city that characterized the early days of 
the siege, when day by day successive waves of mutiny were shattered 
against the heights of the British position ; and though their artillery 
was not eilent, the only success attained was on the night of the Ist of 
September, when a shell from the battery on the further side of the river 
(of which I wrote in my last) burst among a picket of the 61st, in front 
of the Metcalfe-house, killing two men and wounding seven. On the 
morning of the 4th arrived in camp the long looked-for siege train of be- 
tween 30 and 40 heavy guns, howitzers, and mortars, with large quanti- 
ties of ammunition, escorted by the remaining wing of the 8th foot, two 
more companies of the 61st, and a wing of the lst Belooch battalion of 
the Bombay Army. On the 6th came in from Meerut a most valuable 
reinforcement in of the 60th Rifles and 100 Artillery recruits. To 
the latter were added 45 men of the 9th Lancers. The place of this de- 
tachment was supplied at Meerat by the 7th Punjab Infantry. On the 
following day the army was further strengthened by the 4th Punjab Ri- 
fies under Captain Wilde, and be some troops of the Jheend Raja. 

On the night of the 7th the advanced batteries intended for the destruc- 
tion of the Moree bastion and the adjacent curtain were armed with 
ten heavy guns at about 650 yards from the bastion, and an enclosure 
within half that distance of the walls, called the Koodsea Bagh, was occu- 
pied by a detachment of infantry and artillery. In these operations we 
sustained a loss of something under 50 killed and wounded, two officers 

among the former, Lieutenants Hildebrand, of the Bengal Artillery, 
and Bannerman, of the eee Mg attached to the Beelooches, 
the latter a promising young officer, well known to myself and to many 
people here, and by all regretted. The next day was marked by the 
opening of the advanced batteries on the Moree bastion and by the ar- 
rival in camp of the Jammoo or Cashmere Contingent. Meanwhile the 
engineers were hard at work in the erection of other batteries. On the 
11th a mortar battery opened on the Moree from the Koodsea Bagh at 
little more than 300 —_ and upon the Cashmere and Water bastions a 
fire was commenced from 16 heavy guns and howitzers and 10 large mor- 
tars, planted at two points in front of the enclosure known as Ludlow 
Castle, and so noted in Wyld’s map. On the 12th the attack on the Wa- 
ter bastion was a by four 18-pounders and two light (5} inch) 
mortars (increased afterwards apparently to eight of the former and 12 
of the latter), planted at 200 and 250 yards from the wall and the Cus- 
tom-house compound near the river. 

The fire of the enemy was most severe upon the last-named batteries, 
which were not only to the guns of the Water bastion, but to 
those in the old inner fort of Selimghur, and also to those on the other 
side of the river. Here Captain Fagan, of the Artillery, described as a 
most enterprising and excellent officer, fell, shot through the head. No 
other fatal casualty occurred among the officers during these days, nor 
does the general loss appear to have been severe, considering the proxi- 
mity of the batteries to the walls and the tenacity of the defence, the 
enemy keeping =e vigorous fire of musketry from rifle-pits and patches 
of jungle even after their heavy guns were rendered unserviceable. This 
latter result was rapidly produced by the precision and. weight of the 
constant from our batteries. By the 13th the Cashmere bas- 
tion was in ruins, and had long ceased to return a shot to the fire that was 
continually kept up upon it. The adjoining curtains on either side were 
similarly ruined, and trom the débris of the Moree bastion only a light 
gun or two at intervals replied to the heavy shot and shell that were 
— into it. At the other end of the works the Water bastion had suf- 

scarcely less severely, its extreme magazine was blown up, and a 
light gun which enfiladed our batteries had been silenced. And now, the 
moment for the assault drawing near, General Wilson promulgated the 


—— order :— 

“The assembled before Delhi has had much hardship and fatigue 
to undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which has been most 
cheerfully borne by officers and men. The time is now drawing near 
when the Major-General commanding the force trusts that their labours 
will be over, and they will be rewarded by the capture of the city for all 
their past exertions and for a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue 
and . The troops will be required to aid and assist the engineers 
in the erection of the batteries and trenches, and in daily cxposure to the 
sun, as covering parties. 

“ The Artillery will have even harder work than they yet have had, and 
which they have so well and cheertully performed hitherto ; this, however, 
will be for a short period only, and when ordered to the assault the Ma- 
jor-General feels assured British pluck and determination will carry every- 
thing before them, and that the bloodthirsty and murderous mutineers 
against whom they are fighting will be driven headlong out of their 

or be exterminated ; but to enable them to do this, he warns 
the troops of the absolute necessity of their keeping together and not 
streggling from their columns—by this can success only be secured. 

“ Major-General Wilson need hardly remind the — y of the cruel 

. murders committed on their officers and comrades, as well as their wives 
and children, to move them in the deadly struggle. No quarter should 
be given to the mutineers ; at the same time, for the sake of humanity, 

the honour of the country they belong to, he calls upon them to spare 

all women and children that may come in their way. 
“Tt is so imperative, not only for their safety, but for the success of 
the assault that mer should not straggle from their column, that the Ma- 
jor-Genera) feels it hie duty to direct all commanding officers to impress 
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battle. He will hold all officers responsible for their utmost being done 
to direc of the engineers, and he confidently trusts that 
all will exhibit a healthy and hearty spirit of emulation and zeal, from 
which he has no doubt that the happiest results will follow, in the brilliant 
termination of all their labours.” 

On the morning of the 14th, soon after daybreak, the assault took, 

lace. The attacking columns were—as I gather from a letter that I 
_ seen, written on the weap fo by an officer of rank in the army, 
which, though short, is, as far as I know, the only communication of so 
late a date that has yet reached Bombay—three in number, one being 
held, as I understand it, in reserve. Their strength is not given. The 
main point of assault was the breach at the Cashmere bastion. One 
column however, consisting of Ghoorkas and the newly arrived Jummoo 
contingent, was directed to make a diversion by attacking the Kishen- 
gunge suburb, which lies outside the Lahore gate on the west rn side of 
the city, and, if it succeeded in carrying the suburb, to assault the gate 
itself. But the suburb was occupied by the enemy in force, with a battery 
of heavy guns, The Cashmerian troops behaved indifferently, and in 
spite of the efforts of the brave Ghoorkas the column was repulsed. Its 
commanding officer, Major Reid, of the Sirmoor battalion, is among the 
wounded of the day ; but on the northern side of the city all went well. 
The troops entered at the breach with no serious opposition, and spread- 
ing to the left and right occupied the “ whole line of defences from the 
Water bastion, the Moree gate and bastion, the English church, Skinner’s 
house, and the grounds about. : 

The principal loss sustained by the assailants was due to the obstinate 
resistance they met with in clearing their way along the ramparts to the 
Cabul gate, and afterwards in an attempt to penetrats beyond that point 
into the denser parts of the city in the direction of the Jumaa Musjid. In 
all the loss amounted to about 500 killed and wounded. Five officers are 
reported to have been slain—Tandy, of the Bengal Engineers ; M’Barnet, 
of the late 55th Native Infantry; Murray, of the Guides ; Bradshaw, of 
the 52d Foot ; and Fitzgerald, of the 75th. Captain Rosse, of the Cara- 
bineers, Major Jacob, of the 1st Bengal Fusileers, and Lieutenant Hom- 
fray, 1st Panjab Infantry, are returned as having died of wounds received. 
Brigadier Nicholson was wounded, and his brother, of Coke’s Rifles, and 
many others, in all about 30. Of the loss of the mutineers I do not ob- 
serve even an estimate. It is only said that bodies of them were seen to 
be retreating both to the south of the city in the direction of Kootub, and 
also across the bridge of boats, and that our cavalry had moved round 
the city to intercept and destroy the former. Our victorious infantry, 
prudently recalled from too hasty an advance into the close lanes of the 
city, occupied the comparatively open space inside the Cashmere gate, 
and the walls which they had won upon either side of it. Head-quarters 
were established in the house once occupied by the renowned Irregular 
Horseman, Skinner, and now known to us by his name, to the natives as 
Secunder’s, Preparations were at once e for shelling the enemy out 
of the Palace, the Selimghur, and the other strong places of the city, and 
the firing commenced next morning, the 15th. 
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officer in charge 

the journey between Paris and London in eight hours and three-quarters 
——tThe Duke of Wellington has again granted to the public access to 
the art- in Apsley House.——A metropolitan ramour is afloat 
mjamin Hall, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and Mr. 

John Abel Smith will be called to the House of Peers_—The 
puffing “physician whose sands of life have almost run out,” 
n offered a sloop-load of sand, on easy terms, by the correspondent of 

a Southern paper.—A Washington S mr asserts that the Mormons are 
in Tape sp of one of those mysteriously destructive engines of war 
which often explode in newspapers. The same authority states that, dur. 
ing the Crimean campaign, agents of the Russian Government were per- 
mitted freely to explore the records of the American Patent office, and to 
avail themselves of every improvement in military art there recorded, 
Much it did them !——A story is in print, very creditable to mem- 
bers of a class often abused. It runs that Messrs. Blackwood of Edin- 
burgh bought, for £100, from the Rev. Mr. Caird the copyright of one of 
his sermons preached before the Queen at Balmoral, about to be pub- 
lished at her pry Sy instance. The sale was immense ; and the 

subsequently sent the author a cheque for £400. Si sic omnes !/——Mr, 
De La Haye of Manchester has patented a mode of submerging submar- 
rine electric cables. He proposes encasing them in a soluble compound, 
capable of floating it for a time on the calles of the water. The coating 
he intends to use for this p' he supposed would hold it on the sur- 
face of the waves while about five miles of cable were payed out from the 
vessel before it began to dissolve, and as it would dissolve gradually, 80 
the cable would sink gradually to the bed of the ocean.-—Prince Paul of 
Wurtemberg, a brother of the reigning Sovereign, distinguished for his 
ardent researches in natural history, is aahien > tour in the U. S—— 
The raising of the steamer Canadian, sunk in the St. Lawrence, has been 
abandoned. A private soldier, writing from India, states that the Mu- 
tineers have extemporised cannon from the iron sockets of telegraph 
posts, gun carriages from the posts, and grape from the electric wires, 
——Mr. P. Perit, President of the Chamber of Commerce, has accepted 
the long vacant Commissionership of Police. There has been more talk 
on this appointment than on the coming election to the Mayoralty. For 
the latter, yrople resign themselves with a groan to the re-infliction of 
Fernando Wood. They deserve it——The American horses Prioress and 
Babylon made an inglorious performance in the race for the Cambridge- 
shire stakes at Newmarket. Thirty-one horses ran, and Babylon came in 
last. Mr. Parr’s Odd Trick was the winner.——The morning of Tuesday, 
November the 3d, has been finally fixed upon for the launch of the Great 
Eastern.——The officers of the U. S. steam frigate Niagara, in order to 
evince their appreciation of their courteous reception in England, gave a 
— ball and supper at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, on the night of the 
9th ult——Notwithstanding the announcement that the 3rd inst. was 
the great day, we see it stated that Mr. Brunel, engineer and desiguer of 
the Great Eustern, has addressed a letter to the directors of the company 
stating his reasons for desiring to postpone the launch of the ship until 
the 2nd of December.——M. Lamartine, whose fortune, the public has 
been made aware, was greatly impaired by a series of bad years, and his 
indulgence to poor tenants, has this year had a magnificent crop of wine 
upon his Macon estate. It is said that he has sold 3,000 casks at SOfr. 
each, and has consequently realised a sum of 240,000fr.——The Rev. Dr. 
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By the evening of that day a breach was effected in the wall of the 
magazine enclosure, and was held in force by the enemy, and the place 
was stormed the next morning by the 6lst Foot and detachments of the 
Beelooch battalion and Wilde’s Rifles. In it were captured 125 pieces of 
cannon. The Palace being now well exposed the guns and mortars 
opened upon it from the magazine enclosure, and the enemy appears to 
have fallen back at all points. Thus the Kishengunge battery, which had 
repulsed the Jummoo troops, was abandoned and occupied, and the guns 
there taken swelled the total number of captured pieces to upwards of 
200. The battery on the further side of the river seems also to have been 
abandoned, and at the date of the latest certain and official news—7 P.M. 
on the 16th—an attack upon the magazine had been repulsed, a chain of 
posts had been established from the Cabul gate to the magazine, and the 
enemy some hours before dayfall had been —— only a detached 
and desultory warfare from the tops of the houses. Many townspepple 
had come in and received quarter, which was of course refused to every 
Sepoy. All this is so satisfactory that we may well credit the tale from 
Jeypore, that on the 20th the place was entirely in our hands. But I 
shall keep this letter open to the last in hope of fuller intelligence, as a 
steamer is just in from Kurrachee, which Mr. Frere was keeping ready 
for an emergency, and which he would not have despatched unless he 
had something worth sending. I must not omit by the way to mention 
that the Jeypore report asserts—though I do not credit it—that the King 
of Delhi escaped to a neighbouring shrine in the disguise of a woman. 
Scindia it is moreover reported was raising 15,000 men to intercept fu- 
gitives. -- 

THE EXPEDITION FOR THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


From Cawnpore there is not much intelligence by this mail, the last 
fortnight*having been spent in preparations ; but that which we have is 
= Major-General Outram left Allahabad for Cawnpore on the 7th 

pt., with the 5th Fusiliers and 90th Regiment, and detachments of the 
64th, 78th, and 84th Regiments, with some companies of Artillery. While 
en route to Cawnpore the force met a body of rebels who had crossed the 
Ganges from Oude. An expedition was formed under the command of 
Major Vincent Eyre, whose brilliant exploit at Arrah has rendered his 
name famous, to pursue the rebels and destroy them. The enemy, hav- 
ing been advised ofthe advance of Eyre’s force, fled precipitately to their 
boats, about half a mile off, and endeavoured to escape across the river. 
They were quickly pursued by cavalry, who intercepted the enemy on 
reaching their boats, and kept up a galling fire of musketry on them. 
The infantry came up soon afterwards, and caused great havoc among 
the crowded boats, but the enemy stood their ground until the guns 
opened fire, when the panic-stricken rebels threw themselves into the 
river. Showers of grape were now poured upon them, which completed 
their destruction—only a few scattered survivors, out of a body of three 
hundred, escaping with their lives. General Outram’s force, which had 
proceeded onwards, reached Cawnpore on the 13th or 14th September, 
and measures were immediately taken to proceed to the relief of Luck- 
now. By electric telegraph from Madras we learn that the whole force, 
with Generals Outram cok Havelock, had crossed the Ganges on the 19th 
September, without opposition, and that skirmishing was going on with 
the advanced guard of the rebels. All was well at Lucknow on the 16th, 
and we hope, therefore, shortly to hear of the relief of the brave garrison. 
—Summary, 3rd Oct. Bombay. 


—>———— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Montreal Argus, in connection with the presentation of sundry Ad- 
dresses to Sir Edmund Head on his return from England, is pleasantly se- 
vere on the system of Addresses generally. We agree with our contem- 
porary that they would have more weight, if reserved for serious occa- 
sions.——A musical instrament maker at Geneva has invented a mecha- 
nical cannon. It has discharged balls across the Rhone with great force 
and rapidity. The invention is thought to promise well, and may even- 
tually rid us of that “ villainous saltpetre.”——The Court Journal says 
“ it is rumoured that the Prince of Wales may possibly visit Canada in 
the course of next summer.””——Some public-house patriot was repeat- 
ing the old National boast that “ an Englishman’s House is his Castle,” 
“ Tam not so positive about that,” said a critic of the Westminster Review ; 
“ but I am sure that an ‘ 7 ’s Dress is her Castle ;’ for it is such 
an enormous size now, that it is morally and physically impossible for 
any one, friend or enemy, to come near her!””——A regiment of the 

@ pied has been trained lately to perform complicated mancu- 
vres, by trumpet-sound alone. The exhibition, in the outskirts of Paris, 
attracted a large crowd. For the working of such a mode, it will 
be requisite to have good musicians and very intelligent men— 
The Toronto Colonist has gone over from the Opposition to the Ministe- 
rial side in politics. Mr. Hogan, its late able Editor, does not of course 
transfer himself with it——The Marquis of Dalhousie has gone to Malta, 
to pass the winter.——Seventy-six thousand medals of Medjidie are to be 
sent to the British army and fleet——The Miss Emily Sanders, espoused 
lately by Sir W. Don, was a comic actress who had been with him in 

ng engagements..——A Canadian paper states that “the Eaglish 
government opens all letters from India, and removes such portions as 
are thought to convey much information concerning the state of affairs 


Cronyn has been consecrated at the chapel, Lambeth Palace, as Lord Bi- 
shop of the new diocese of Huron, North America, by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.——A piano has been brought forward at Dresden 
which will supersede the assistance of 60 vocalists and instruments. It 
is most tuneful, and already 120 of the instruments, at £800, are ordered 
for Australia and the colonies. 








GRAND CONCERT. 
MADAME D& BIENVILLE, WILL GIVE HER FIRST GRAND CONCERT, ON 
Thursday Evening, the 19th inst., at Dodworth’s Rooms, 
PARTICULARS WILL BE GIVEN IN THE DatLy Parers. 


THE STATUE OF BEATRICE CENCI, 
By Miss Hosmer, The American Sculptress, 
18 NOW ON VIEW AT 
THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART, IN THE NEW GALLERIES OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
One Door from Broadway in Tenth Street, from 9 A.M. UN5 P.M., and from 7 to 10 P.M. 
Admission, Twenty-five Cents. Season Tickets, Fifty Cents. 


WHI Close December 1. 
THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY MODERN ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
WHICH IS NOW OPEN AT 
The Old Art Union Rooms, 497 Broadway, 


From 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. : and Evenings, from 7 to 10 o'clock. N.B. The Pictures will be exhi- 
bited by gas light during the day when necessary. B. FORDSHAM, Secretary. 











EMPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY. 

DR. KEANE’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
Maguificently Illustrated ana vividly portraying the sublime yet awful grandeur ef the 
POLAR REGIONS, 

With a description by Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, Discover of the open Polar Sea. Dr. Kane’s 

retic dresses, celebrated dog Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’cleck ; 


ednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock. 
Admission 25 cents ; dren half price. 
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ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
“THE HORSE FAIR,” 


1S NOW ON VIEW AT THE GALLERY OF 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M. till 6 P.M.—Admission 25 Cents. 


LAvB4 KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Housttm 
Street. This new Theatre has been pronounced, by the unanimous voice of the publ © 
and the preas, the most perfectly constru: establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali 
ect, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house. 
ON.—Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents ; ag & sats, 75 cents; Orchestra 
lis, $1 ; Family Circle, 25 cents; Private Boxes, $6 and $8. Office open from 8 till 4 
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NiBLO's GARDEN ...............000000 The Ravels and Signora Rolla. 


W ALLACK’s padahncseesssceceenachseussousuneconcesesdengcdeascseeedeee. bee Drama. 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 
above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. HENRY WOOD, rietors 
GEO. CHRISTY. ¢ PPP 


Diep.—At Three Rivers, Canada, onthe 8th instant, William D. Dupont, Esq., 
formerly of Quebec, and for some years resident in New York, aged 56 years. 




















To CorRESPONDENTS.—Galviensis. We will attend to your request, but must 
decline publishing your note. It is altogether too flattering —M. Bad habits are 
not corrected in a moment.—Buffalo. The poem in — was written by a 
pe in the West, but her name has not been publicly divulged.—J. G. C., Pro 

i . ‘The Bank of England has twice suspended specie payments, namely in 
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The Fall of Delhi. 


Most heartily do we congratulate our British readers—nay, our readers 
generally—on the important intelligence which reached us yesterday. 
The toilsome endurance and the gallant defensive operations of our lit- 
tle army, before the strong-hold of the Mutineers, have been rewarded in 
the fashion most congenial to soldiers—they have been led to the assault, 
and have won the place. Fresh tears must indeed be shed for the brave 
fellows who perished in the.attack ; all honour to their memory! They 


are many in number—too many ; yet in their death they nobly aided in se- 
curing the victory. Viewed as a whole, the Siege of Delhi may challenge 
comparison with the proudest of military events recorded in the annals 
of Great Britain. Much remains to be added to the story ; but we know 
enough to be sure of this. 
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"So far, we are in entire ignorance of the effect produced upon the rebel 
Sepoys in arms throughout Hindostan, by this heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement fallen upon them. We are ignorant even of the numbers of 
their slain at the capture of their Capital. It must be owned, though, 
that the reverse to them could not have occurred at a more opportune 
moment for us, since the same mail which brings the glad tidings from 
Delhi brings tidings also of new risings and unaccountable defections, 
and involves the prospect of more and more hard work. The fanaticism 
must be deep-rooted and irresistible in its influence, when it is found—as 
it is in not a few instances—that revolt is attempted without a hope of 


success. 
But these fresh developments of treason and disaffection are not the sole 
cause of uneasiness for the future, seeing that in proportion to the danger 
are our preparations to encounter it. We most deeply regret to see that 
the echism between the civil and military authorities on the spot is as- 
suming very serious proportions. It may be remembered that almost 
week by week we have laid stress upon this point ; and so long ago as the 
17th ult. we called attention to the appointment ot Mr. Grant, in the East 
India Company’s civil service, as Governor of the District comprising Al- 
Jababad and Cawnpore. This man has inaugurated his régime of maud- 
lin sympathy by pardoning and setting at liberty 150 of Gen. Neill’s pri- 
soners, at the latter blood-stained city. And this stupid and dangerous pro- 
ceeding—dangerous in its consequences upon the native mind—is fathered 
fairly enough upon Lord Canning, and has given rise to an expression of 
deep disgust in India so far as the fact has transpired, and to an explosion 
of popular resentment in England, led with a wild hurrah by the London 
Times. Ventuting occasionally to differ with the great journalist, we now 
‘entirely agree with him. This business is “ too bad,” nor should we 
regret to hear that General Neill has seized any plausible opportunity 
for putting the said Mr. Grant under what our lawyers here call ‘“ moral 
restraint ;” the man is clean daft. This seals Lord Canning’s doom, 
and Lord Palmerston’s too, if the latter’s sense of expediency doesn’t get 
the better of his ex officio inclination to back up his nominee. As for the 
East India Company, it will be long before they hear the last of it. 

We shall look new with intensest anxiety to news of the relief of Luck- 
now by General Havelock—or of events, the apprehension of which is 
sickening. The proof that he has to contend with enormous difficulties 
is the delay ; the proof that every human effort will be made to succour 
the British women and children shut up in the Fort, with Nena Sahib’s 
tigers roaring round them for their prey, is the withdrawal of almost 
every available man from Allahabad, which is left in charge of 150 in- 
valids. At Delhi, we could bide our time. At Lucknow, the garrison 
holds out determinedly, but every moment is precious. May the God of 
Battles grant a happy junction of relieved and relievers !—From Agra, 
no news of importance save the death of Mr. Colvin, Lieut-Governor of 
the North Western Provinces, and a very able man.—Every where, exhi- | 
bitions of soldiership and dauntless bravery. At length too we have a 
comparatively young General put prominently forward. Lieut.-Colonel 
Nicholson, holding the local rank of General, and who aided largely in 





the closing operations at Delhi, is only in his thirty-sixth year. The 
Senior United Service Club will be scandalised. 
The Commercial News from Europe. 

It is almost absurd. Men with lugubrious faces have been walking 
about here lately, taking their neighbours by the button-hole, and head- 
ing off any effort at cheerfulness with a significant: ‘Oh! wait till they 
hear in London that our Banks have suspended specie payment !’’—Well, 
we have waited. The Arabia has gone and come back ; and on the 31st. 
ult. the Bank of England had not the smallest notion of fulfilling the pro- 
phecies of evil with which we have been bored here, both in and out of 
print. Consols also had advanced about one per cent during the fatal week. 
The Times had not a single editorial article on the end of the financial world. 
Apart from those whose dealings were direct with this country, the 
wheels of C ce were running more easily than of late. In spite of 
the failure of the Borough Bank of Liverpool, and the serious embar- 
rassment of the Western Bank of Scotland, we believe it may truly be 
said that the commercial accounts are much better than was anticipated.— 
Still we must own that the mysterious dance of the “ precious metal,” to 
and fro across the Atlantic, baffles the comprehension of any but expe- 
rienced financiers—no two of whom by the way, within our experience, 
ever gave the same explanation of it. Why should bars of gold or bags 
of half-eagles arrive on Monday, and sail on Tuesday, and be disemarked 
next day, and shipped again the next, and soon? Is this all done for the 
benefit of our good friends Messrs. Cunard, or Collins, or Vanderbilt? If 
80, why don’t those enterprising gentlemen make their stout steam-ships 
Banks of Deposit? There could be no run upon them in transitu ; and as 
every one of us affects to feel as much exhilarated when bullion arrives, 
as if we had each a thumping slice of it in our breeches’ pocket, we should 
all enjoy this pleasure at stated periods, and so have our minds more free 
for looking after our legitimate business. 








The Continent of Europe. 

The sudden death of General Cavaignac is the one item in the intelli- 
gence from France, which will be read with the deepest interest. He died 
suddenly on the 29th ult., whilst out shooting, cut off by aneurism of the 
heart. A cipher at the moment, he has been, and might again have been, 
a prominent man in the political community. The Imperial State car- 
riages will probably glitter in his funeral cortége ; but there will be no 
secret lametation at the Tuileries—The health of the King of Prussia 
has improved ; but he will probably pass a portion of the winter in South- 
ern Italy. Our young Princess’s marriage may perhaps be postponed a 
while in consequence. All the better, if it be. She is “ but a lassie 
yet."—At Lisbon, the epidemic has increased in intensity, the deaths 
averaging sixty a day. The city is smitten sore——The complications 
arising from the result of the late elections in the Danubian Principali- 
ties, the terms of the Treaty of Paris, and the refusal of Turkey and 
Austria to have a new kingdom improvised at their elbow, promise no 
small amount of diplomatic and Cabinet difficulty. Meantime, the un- 
conquerable Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is master of the situation once 
more. 





Aspect of Affairs in China. 

Later accounts from Hong Kong do not hold out flattering promises 
for Lord Elgin’s success in diplomacy. The brother of the Sun and Moon 
is believed to have intimated his sublime refusal te receive any embassy 
at Pekin. Possibly an armed demonstration of the joint forces of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, may change his Majesty’s deter- 
mination. 





Out of Employ. 

The jobbers in municipal politics find in these hard times ample field 
for their evil genius ; and it appears to have been their positive aim 
lately to demonstrate at once the probability of riots occurring, and the 
certainty that one man alone could rule the whirlwind. This is not a 
rambling guess ; for we know on the authority of a shrewd judge of such 
things, that the leading spirits in sundry of the tarbulent demonstrations 
made since our last issue, were men who do not habitually gain a liveli- 
hood by the work of their hands. There has consequently been a dis- 





Play—feeble perhaps but still a display—of violent intentions, and a 


Preaching here and there of agrarian doctrines, both passing un- 
checked by the law officers of this delightfully free and easy city. 
At one moment indeed, being as every one knows predisposed to panic, 
we all took it into our heads that Wall-street was to be sacked next morn- 
ing ; and so, mistrustfal of the strength of the Police, we had U. S. Ma- 
rines bivouacking in the Sub-Treasnry and Custom House, and General 
Scott calmly reconnoitring the military capabilities of “the street.” 
Happily, nothing came of,it. There has been only a smattering of incen- 
diary talk, and a sacking or two of bakers’ bread-baskets, which, in a 
place where crime of first magnitude is rife, may be looked upon as 
venal offences. Still, if the depression continue, and thousands of families 
remain in starving condition, the matter may become serious. And it is in 
such critical times that the mob becomes exasperated against its 
ordinary flatterers. Mayor Wood, a candidate for re-election, is 
seen through. He had suggested the purchase of flour and pro- 
visions by the City authorities, who were to retail these to the 
needy, at or under cost price. But with unerring instinct, the working- 
men smelt arat. A contract, to them now, reeks with corruption, and 
they plainly and properly stated that, if employed, they wanted money 
wherewith to purchase necessaries for themselves.—We greatly fear that 
in all parts of the country the suffering of the poor will be terrible dur- 
ing the winter. Mills and Factories are stopping their machinery and 
turning off their hands; nor do we see how soon they will be needed 
again. However, the movements of financiers are to the last extent ca- 
pricious in this part of the world; as therefore there has been a causeless 
panic, why should there not be an equally unaccountable revival ? In the 
meantime we agree fully with our neighbour the N. Y. Times, who says 
truly that it is an alarming spectacle, “ to see a sturdy fellow, with a 
cigar in his mouth which cost as much as a loaf of bread, following a band 
of music and carrying a banner with the inscription, Bread or Work !”” 





The Mormons and the Invasion of their Territory. 

A terrible disaster is reported—nothing less than the cutting-off of 500 
U.S. troops and 75 waggons, at an undefined spot “near the Missouri 
River,” and at an unmentioned date. The victims formed a part of the 
Utah Expedition ; the assailants were “ Teelowan Indians,” supposed to 
be in the employ of Brigham Young. Unable to give an opinion as to 
the truth or falsehood of this ramour, we must own that it seems grossly 
improbable, unless desertion and disorganization, of which we heard much 
talk not long since, have worked their fatal effects. Without some such 
explanation the story is incredible. The officers of the U.S. Army are 
too well trained, not to guard against surprises ; and if in an unavoidable 


ambuscade they might suffer heavy loss, no cloud of Indians could en- 
tirely cut them off. 





William the Conqueror. (4) 

An article, borrowed from the columns of the 7’ridune, describes else- 
where, in pleasant vein, how General Walker recently protested to Gene- 
ral Cass that the suspicions harboured against him were ungeneros and 
unjust. These lively comments were speedily followed by the announce- 
ment that the said Walker had been arrested at New Orleans for viola- 
tion of the Neutrality Laws, and admitted to bail forthwith in the paltry 
sum of $2,000. After this, of course, came the news that Walker and 
some three or four hundred men had sailed, on Wednesday last, on a se- 
cret expedition, well supplied with arms, ammunition, and provisions. 





The manner of his exit, which may not be called an escape, was suffi- 
ciently defiant of the authorities, who clearly winked at his proceedings. 
But, as we do not propose to follow step by step the fortunes of this per- 
tinacious and troublesome individual, we care not to repeat the particu- 
lars. We have only to express a hope that he will meet with his habitual 
want of success, and also, for the sake of the deluded men who follow 
him, that a halter or a bullet may make a speedy end of him. 

At a period when our own government, in its dealings with the United 
States, appears to have passed from the extreme of suspicion to the full- 
ness of confidence, it is much to be regretted that this proof of the weak- 
ness or the double-dealing of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet should have been 
forced upon the attention of the world. If they can’t control their own 
officers at New Orleans and Mobile, it is to be regretted ; if they secretly 
connive at this new experiment, it is to be regretted all the more. 

A Dictator in Mexico, 

President Comonfort has been invested with supreme power, by way,asis 
alleged, of enabling him to make head against the revolutionists at work 
in the Southern districts. This state of things—that is tosay, a waver- 
ing between despotism and liberal institutions—has become to such a de- 
gree the chronic condition of the country, that we rarely pause to look at 
it. The risk however is, that the long-pending Mexican difficulty with 
Spain may terminate in a war, and American adventurers under Mexi- 
cau letters of marque may make a dash at Cuba. But there is evil 
enough stalking through the world. It were unwise to meet it half-way, 
unless prepared with a remedy. 

Arrival of the New British Minister to-Central America. 

Sir William Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., was among the passengers from Li- 
verpool, by the Cunard steamer Arabia ; and it is obvious the departure of 
General Walker on a new fillibustering expedition renders the Minister’s 
presence opportune. He has a difficult task in hand; but with his 
ability and experience, he ought to succeed in setting straight our con- 
nection with these troublesome and intriguing little powers. 





The Wonder—A Lawyer Apologises. 

The old dramatist who entitled his comedy, The Wonder, a Woman Keeps 
a Secret, did not in reality deal with a circumstance half so marvellous, as 
one that has grown out of the late proceedings in a very disreputable 
case before the Supreme Court here sitting, to which we adverted last 
week. We then expressed our surprise that one of our daily neighbours 
should have gone out of his way to comment upon any plea put forward 
by any Counsel in his professional efforts to serve his client. Still greater 
was our surprise at finding that the learned gentleman in question had 
replied to this extra-mural assault on his position, and had undertaken to 
plead his own cause gratuitously at the Bar of public opinion. How 
much the continual pounding of the press upon the vagaries of Counsel 
had to do in bringing about this sudden sensitiveness, it were not worth 
while to enquire. We would only register the fact that a very noted 
lawyer, being charged in print with having preached a very untenable 
doctrine on the moral restraint of wives in general, thought fit to modify 
and explain his doctrine, to such an extent that he is almost fit (as we pre- 
dicted he soon would be) to argue the case of any incarcerated wife in par- 
ticular. With the subject however, in gross or in detail, we have no imme- 
diate concern ; and in looking back, preparatory to taking leave of it, have 
only to express our further astonishment at the line of argument taken 
throughout whilst the case was pending before the tribunal. Counsel 
on either side seemed to have made up their minds—and the newspapers 
leaned to the same perverted view—that the issue lay between a hus- 
band and a paramour, each seeking to obtain the disposal of a woman’s 
person and the control of her liverty, just as though she herself had no 
rights whatever in the premises. With an instinctive shudder at the 
term “ woman’s rights,”’ when associated with unsexed females clamor- 
ing for they know not what, we must own that the cool throwing over- 


board of the victim, by those who spoke and wrote concerning her, did 
seem to us the most curious part of the proceedings. The acme was 
reached when one of the advocates delicately hinted that the Judge 
would be reducing himself to a mere pimp, if he suffered himself to set 
the prisoner free ! 

Let us hope that when the great principles involved in a Writ of Habeas 
Corpus are discussed again, the judicial and forensic exhibition may bear 
less resemblance to a stupid farce, badly played. 





Another Lesson on Stock-—Jobbing. 

Some of our many readers in Charleston and New Orleans will regret 
to learn that the circle of their acquaintance has furnished another and 
most melancholy example of the ill effects of gambling in Stocks. Mr. 
E. Davenne, known and much esteemed for many years in either city, has 
committed suicide in Paris, under the depressing influence of unsuccessful 
transactions on the Bourse. 





Broadway View of Arctic Adventure. ‘ 

The world, this part of it et least, has heard something of Mr. Albert 
Smith, who has delivered more than a thousand times in London, and 
night after night, a narrative Lecture on Mont-Blanc, beautifully and co- 
piously illustrated. He is himself his own hero, and probably one half 
of his hearers have had partial glimpses of that which he reveals in full. 
Nevertheless, his entertainment is so complete of its kind, that his sue- 
cess has been immense—as it deserved to be. 

Now without entering upon a dissertation on the comparative wonders 
of Chamouni and the Polar Seas, it may be assumed—aside from the draw- 
back of our clever Cockney brother being his own trumpeter—that there 
can be no parallel between Albert Smith and Elisha Kent Kane—between 
an Arctic exploration and an ascent of Mont-Blanc. So did we think 
when leaving the throng of Broadway, on Wednesday afternoon, we en- 
tered the Empire Hall, No. 596, to commune with the lamented American. 
A description of his “ Voyages,” illustrated by a grand series of Paintings, 
was the attraction—in other words, a Lecture @ la mode. After a patient 
sitting of one hour and three-quarters, we left the room, thankful that our 
companion had been a child under five years of age, and, for the sake of the 
exhibitors, that the audience was mainly made up of childern. For them 
the entertainment is suitable enough. The pictorial part is fair, and in 
some portions cleverly managed. But why is the patience so severely taxed 
by its duration? Why is the effect of such a story spoiled by a ridiculously 
sentimental style, and long quotations from Byron and Shakspeare? We 
advise “ parents and guardians ” to take the young people once ; but we 
no less strenuonsly advise the exhibitors, in their own interest, to cut out 
one third of the superfluous matter, and have the rest put into good plain 
English. There are in it all the elements of a very popular entertain 
ment. It is a pity that they should be wasted. 





St. Andrew’s Society. 

At a regular preparatory meeting of the St. Andrew’s Society of the 
State of New York for the election of officers, &c., held at the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, the following officers and managers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year :— 


Adam Norrie, President ; Ramsay Crooks, Ist Vice President ; John T. John- 
ston, 2d Vice President ; Alex. McKensie, Wm. Paton, Thos. Frayer, Robt. Gor- 
don, Robt. B. Campbell and George Cruikshank, Managers ; Robert Hyslop, 
Treasurer ; Robert Dinwiddie, Secretary ; James Callender, Assistant Secre- 
tary ; Alexr. Elder, M.D., Physician ; Rev. Dr. John McLeod and Rev. Dr. John 
Thomson, Chaplains. : ‘ 

—_— fp. 


FHusic. 


“ Toujours perdrix” is @ good proverb, and in the present case the proverb is 
as apt as good. For the opera of “ Trovatore” is certainly as excellent among 
“ Musics” as is the partridge among meats, and we have to own ourselves sur~ 
feited with its much repetition. Thrice in one week has it been performed, and 
well performed. But had it been miraculously performed it would not be sur- 
prising that we should reluct at so steady a sequence. 

One debt, however, we owe this Monsieur Tonson of the Academy. It inva- 
riably tests our tenors for us, and in this case we have small reason to quarrel 
with the result. 

Signor Bignardi made a much more favourable impression upon us in the rdle 
of Manrico than in the opera of “Rigoletto.” He both sang and acted much more 
satisfactorily as the Tvoubadore than he had done as the Duke. The rdle 
itself is, of course, more stimulating, and offers a finer opportunity for the 
display of whatever brilliant qualities a tenor may feel himself to possess, and 
it may_well be that Signor Bignardi held his fascinations in reserve for a tour- 
nament of song, with the champion Brignoli, who has so long been master of 
the field of the ‘ Miserere.” In the first act of the Opera the voice of 
the new singer seemed to be somewhat inadequate. In the serenade 
of that act Signor Bignardi, indeed, failed to fill the house, and although 
there were no indications of tremulousness or positive weakness in his man- 
ner of delivering his notes, still the want of volume appeared to indicate an 
alarming return of the same curse which has weighed upon all of our tenors for 
some time past. But, as the Opera went on, the tenor rose with his opportuni 
ties ; and that lovely song, which always used to bring the imprisoned Brigaoli 
out of his dungeon to salute the parquette, was rendered with a full, sweet, 
equable, and pathetic force, which ought to have consoled even the lady admi- 
rers of our lost Neapolitan for his disappearance. The representative of the 
Count di Luna, we regret to say, did not so completely fill the void left by the 
fickle Amodio. We mean, of course, to be understood in a strictly figurative 
and professional sense, for it would be very superfluous to say that the physical 
proportions of Signor Amodio have not been up to us by those of Signor Arda- 
vani. 

Signor Ardavani has a good voice—that is, it is well-balanced, and free from 
harshness. But it lacks impetuosity, fluency, and fire, and is more weighty than 
sonorous. Still, en attendant the débat of Herr Formes, now really arrived from 
France, Signor Ardavani does his devoir very creditably ; and the whole Opera 
of the “ Trovatore,” was very well distributed. The Leonora of the evening 
was as successful as she ever has been in a rd/e, which is one of the two or three 
that permit us to remember Madame Frezzolini, while we are listening to Ma- 
dame La Grange, and the Azucena of Madame D’Angri was a magnificent piece 
of declamatory power, although the music of the réle is not exactly fitted to tha- 
method of this most excellent artist.—The afternoon of to-day is to be signaled: 
by the novelty of an Opera Matinee —modelled upon the Matinee of M. Thalberg,. 
less the lunch and “ Brown,” we presume. We see no reason for doubting the- 
guccess of these entertainments—for the price of seats is established on a wai ~ 
form basis of fifty cents for the whole house, and in these days a'l sorts of econo- 
mical ways of doing to death that old enemy, and present bore, Time, will be- 
gratefully welcomed at least by that portion of the community whose lod it & 4p 
spend the money which others make. 

The programme of to-day is very attractive, at least as attriictive as any pro- 
gramme can be, which involves a sudden plange from the fury of ‘ Lucia ” into 
the fun of “ I] Barbiere.” The whole is to conclude with a -‘ Grand Concert,” 
illuminated by the electrical bow of Mr. Vieuxtemps. The “‘ Sacred Concerts’’ 
too are to be continued, and if the Academy, with all these.studding sails set be 
yond its deck, cannot reach port at last, the fault will not rest with the enter- 
prising Captain. To-morrow night we are to have the glorious overture to “ Fi- 
delio,” and some Handelian strains from an English soprano, Miss Milner, who is 
to be taken, we understand, as the harbinger of English Operas yet to come. 
Native music too has not been unrepresented during the past week. The First 
Concert of the N. Y. American Music Association for the present season was 
given on Thursday night at Dodworth’s Saloon. Several accomplished instruct- 
ors of this city took part in the performances, among them, M. Millet, and Mr. 
Curtis, and the ensemble of the society bore witness to the thoughtful and sin- 
cere devotion with which the apply ti lves to the legitimate objects 
of their enterprise. 

Nor should we pass without some notice over the effort of Mr. Aptommas to 








popularize one department at least of the historical science of music. This gentle- 
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man, whose rank among living harpists is confessedly the first, is to deliver a 
Concert-Lecture upon that instrument at No. 48, West 24th St., on Thursday 
evening next. He will trace the progress of the harp from the days of Adam 
down to those of Erard, accompanying his valuable information with agreeable 
entertainment in the form of a series of melodies, Irish, Welsh, Scottish, and 
French. We are not prepared to say that Adam did not play upon the harp, 
though we might perhaps raise an interesting question, as to the particular kind 
of harp upon which he excelled, and debate thereupon the fabulous origin of 
that instrument, dear to the children of Israel, which made the name of Enlen- 
stein illustrious at the expense of his teeth. But we leave the elucidation of these 
matters to Mr. Aptommas, trusting only that he will not neglect, among his more 
modern illustrations, that purely “ native” American “harp of a thousand 
strings,” which has resounded through the length of the land ; and struck upon 
the Mississippi, has becn echoed back from the Atlantic. RAIMOND. 


ee 


Drama. 


The past week has been full of attractions for the lovers of the Drama. Every 
critic must have wished himself three or four single gentlemen rolled into one, in 
order to do something like justice to the manifold claims upon his attention. 

For in the first place, Miss Cushman made two evenings memorable, the one 
by her presentation of the rd/e of Queen Catherine, the other by her creation of 
the rdle of Cardinal Wolsey. At the same time, Mr. McKean Buchanan has been 
establishing himself firmly in his claims upon the public, by a series of really tho 
rough and effective tragic performances ; while the clever company of Wallack’s 
Theatre have been making the fortune of a new comedietta, and illuminating the 
début of a new writer for the stage. 

If I had seen Miss Cushman’s Cardinal Wolsey 1 should give the pas to that 
achievement. For the part itself is one of the grandest capabilities. It combines 
all the qualities, essential to a tragic réle of the highest class—the fascination of 
a strong nature ripened in the open air of the world, and flowering out into a 
hundred victories over fortune and over men—the dignity of an illustrious posi- 
tion and of secular responsibilities—the pathos of a precipitate downfall and of 
@ 20 absolute ruin—the elevation of a great moral lesson. The language, too, 
in which Shakespeare has clothed his conception of this mighty historic figure, 
is surpassingly noble and beautiful, and no actor need desire a finer triumph in 

his art than adequately to render this character. 

I do not know that Miss Cushman has ever before attempted it, but she cer- 
tainly possesses, and in a very high degree, most of the dramatic qualities ne- 
cessary to make it what it is susceptible of becoming ; while in the particular of 
personal presence, she may safely challenge comparison with any “ Prince of 
the Church,” whom I have ever seen upon the stage of real life. 

Her Queen Catherine is a very well-conceived and majestic rendering of a 
part which is more interesting than impressive—but decidedly the most brilliant 
of Miss Cushman’s recent successes was achieved by her on Friday of last week, 
when she carried the house by storm in the person of the comic Muse. The 
character of Lady Gay Spanker was, we believe, originally written for 
her—and it is precisely adapted to the peculiar qualities of her humour. 
Lady Gay Spanker is a strong-minded woman of the world, who carries 
into the dining-room and the hunting-field the same characteristics which 
entitle ‘Miss Abby Folsom,” the celebrated femal agitator of New Eng- 
land, to the expressive though somewhat inelegant soubriquet which she 
enjoys of the “flea of conventions.” Her offences against politeness and 
the proprieties are neither blunders nor niaiseries, but deliberate and contemptu- 
ous ebullitions of independence, high spirit, and a vigorous love of fun. Her bad 
manners are in her fine muscles, and can’t be helped. 

There is an intimation given forth by the posters that a new comed y is in re- 
‘earsal at Mr. Burton’s Theatre. Whether Miss Cushman is to appear therein I 
do not know, though I opine not, since all things call her Southward. But of the 
comedy itself I know so much as leads me to believe that it wi!l be worth seeing, 
and that it js from a pen not unfamiliar witt the business of the stage. 
The title is an ingeniously combined allusion to :wo themes, of which either 
would now command the public ear. “ The Golden Calf, or Marriage a-la-Mode” 
awakens at once a double reminiscence of troubles in Wall Street, and of scandals 
in Court. Very odd it is this tyranny of names, but as certain, too, as odd it 
must be admitted to be, that the name of the play is half of its nature, so far as 
the public is concerned. Something then of the success which Messrs. Seymour 
and Bourcicault have won, with their matrimonial advertisement, at Wallack’s, 
must be ascribed to the felicitous caption of their joint invention. ‘ Wanted a 
Widow, with Immediate Possession” is simply an ingenious, well-constructed, vi- 
vacious, and, therefore, delightful farce. It turns upon a thread of altogether 
impossible sentiment, which lends just contrast enough to the absurdities of the 
piece to make them vastly more piquant. The leading practical joke of the 
piece is not altogether novel ; but it is so exceedingly funny that it would be al- 
ways amusing if repeated at intervals through an antediluvian life-time. The 
representation of the figurative difficulties of a fast young gentleman’s treasury, 
by a literal cord bound about his leg, and the pursuit of Plutus by Cupid in a 
bum-bailiff's leash, irresistibly convulses the diaphram of the most insensible 
spectator. 

This little piece too, as well as the very successful adaptation of the “ Invisi- 
ble Husband,” ought to be studied by those who would understand the mysteries 
of the art dramatic upon the modern stage. The dialogue of both plays is cer- 
tainly clever, sparkling enough and sensible enough to be worth listening to. 
But it is the rapidity and felicity with which the incidents of the plays are 
thrown together—it is the prompt generation of unexpected and startling situa- 
tions out of the simplest materials, and the fluency with which the most im- 
probable bewilderments are first brought about, and then dissipated, upon which 
the prosperity of the pieces depends. The appeals made to the eye, that is, 
do not lay behind the addresses to the ear, the story tells itself in signs, 
and not in words; the movement of the whole takes up and carries on 
the interest of the spectators. Add to all this the tact with which the pieces 
are cast, and you will have a complete notion of the way in which things should 
be done on the stage, and a keener appreciation of the peculiar talent which the 
drama demands—of that intellectual ingenuity which corresponds to the mechani- 
cal aptitude of the great engineers and manufacturers—that faculty of dealing 
with men and women as carpenters deal with beams and boards, dropping the 
right face, with the right expression, into the right place, and at the right time- 
It is the dearth of this quality, I am convinced, that impoverishes the dramatic 
production of this country, and I always take, therefore, a-particular pleasure in 
noticing any new instance of a promising development in this direction. 

And while I am dwelling on promises and performances, why shou!d I not re- 
new an ancient grief not of myself alone, but of all good theatre-goers, and de- 
claim with the Emperor Julian, by some miscalied the “ Apostle,” against the 
“ abomination of beards.” Good Sir Hugh Evans when he stumbled on Fal- 
staff in the muffler, was shocked at the spectacle of a woman “ with a peard,” 
but an actor with a beard is to me quite as parlous a vision. When Mr. George 
Jordan laid the razor of reason upon his cheeks a while ago, I lauded him as 
warmly a8 Malvolio supposed himself to be commended upon the score of the 
famous cross-garters. But the praise of all the people did not atone, it would 
appear, for the loss of those “ entangling curls,” nor compensate the expensive 
disquietude of the daily barber. With Mr. Lester, Mr. Sothern, and others of the 
like pretension, the hero of Miss Keene’s theatre persists in defying the demands 
of his profession upon the whisker and the moustache. 

This is an immense mistake. For the actor, who thus clothes his face, not 
only makes it impossible for himself to preserve the proprieties of one-half the 
parts which he may be called, or may desire to fill, he most injuriously affects 
the play of his features, and by refusing to cut off his beard cuts off his talents 
in one very important direction. Mobility of facial expression ought always of 
be one of the actor’s leading objectsof study. There is no possible character in 
which a very considerable portion of the effect upon an audience will not be lost, 
if the actor who assumes it cannot talk as eloquently with his lips as with his 
tongue, and throw as much of meaning into a gesture as into a glance. I own I 
cannot understand how any actor, and above all, a Comedian, after seeing the 
marvels which Mr. Charles Mathews effects simply by the force of his changes of 
countenance, can deliberately throw away so much of certain reputation upon a 
very questionable decoration. The mention of Mr. Mathews naturally sug- 
gests to me that I am running on so far with my ‘lecture upon “ lovelocks” as 
almost to get beyond the reach of Mr. McKean Buchanan, who nevertheless is 
not a man to be dealt with on the gallop, as Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper deals 
with life, death, and other like trivialities. 











Mr. Buchanan is not precisely a débutant among us. We have seen his face 
and his form, that is, and have heard his voice in former days. But he is a dé- 
butant, in a sense, for he has remade himself since he was with us before, having 
eliminated many faults which he has supplanted by more excellencies, and really 
deserves to be seen and to be criticised as a dramatic artist of high aspirations 
and of very positive qualities. He unites with all the stentorian qualities of the 
“ Great American Tragedian,” a delicacy of perception, an unaffected dignity of 
bearing, and a sincere appreciation of character, very rare upon the modern 
stage. His impersonation of Lear was a crucial test, and he bore it triumphantly. 
The man, who can, make the terrible extravagancies of the mad old monarch 
truly pathetic, has hit the secret of his art, and needs only patient self confi- 
dence and the sympathy of honest criticism, to reach the highest places. 
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Ovituary. 


In London, F. Hogge Allen, Esq., Captain in the 2d Life Guards.—In Gros- 
venor-square, the V! tess Maynard.—At Raleigh, the Hon. William Hill, for 
nearly fifty years Secretary of State of North a.—In Paris, Monsieur Dil- 
lon, formerly French Consul at San Francisco, where his with local 
government gave him some notoriety, and obtained for him the approval of his 
own. He was subsequently appointed Consul General at Port-au-Prince. He 
was @ grand ne} of Count Arthur Dillon. —At Sierra Leone, West Africa, 
Lt Kenrick, Ist West India Regt., and Brig.-Adjt. to the Governor.—At ,Mon- 
ghyr, of cholera, Capt. G. Hant, 78th Higlanders.—At Slough, in consequence 
of an accident, E. F. Kelso, Esq., of Kelsoland and Horkesley Park, late Capt. 
in 72d Highlanders.—At Mhow, Capt. W. H. Weaver, of H. M.’s 86th Royal Regt. 
—Capt. Edward Codd, half-pay, 21st Fusiliers, and late of the 28th and 29th 

At Wallington, Surrey, Sir Charles Henry Rich, Bart., in the 74th year 
of his age.—At Cowes, Lady Graham, wife of Sir James Graham, Bart., of Ne- 
therby.—At Liverpool, les Cotesworth, Esq., Lieut. R.N.—In Connaught- 
square, Lieut. J. C. Grave, I:.N., late Commander of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
5 ship Prince Rupert.—At Berkeley, Gloucestershire, Comm. A. T. Hickes, 

-— At Frant, Sussex, by his own hand, Major Warburton, M.P. for Harwich. 


armp. 

Wuat tae Lieut Cavatry Ovent ro Be.—H. A. L., late a field offi- 
eer of Light Cavalry, thus writes to the London 7 imes on this extremely 
interesting subject. 


Having observed in the Times of the 5th inst. a few remarks under ihe 
head of “ European Cavalry in India,” in which I heartily concur, per- 
haps the following observations, being the result of my own experience 
during a good deal of active service in the field, may draw the attention 
“of the powers that be” to an arm of the service the want of which has 
often been scarcely felt in the British army. I mean light cavalry, of 
which Her Majesty does not possess a single regiment, for to call our Lan- 
cers or Hussars light cavalry is a farce. They are heavier than the 
heavy cavalry of any continental nation, and neither the men nor their 
arms are of the description required by that particular branch of the ser- 
vice. 

In the first place let us consider the use that light cavalry should be 
put to, and then the description of men and arms required. 

1. Outpost duty of all kinds ; outlying and inlying pickets.—2. All 
reconnaissances and surveys of the country, in which they should gather 
every information of the movements of the enemy,—3. Light cavalry 
should hover round the army when it is in the field, protecting it from 
surprise or false alarms (a horrid nuisance to the soldier), and prevent- 
ing the enemy from making any reconnaissances of the numbers or posi- 
tion.—4,. Light cavalry should be employed to forage and gether in every- 
thing that might be useful to the army, and destroy all that might benefit 
the enemy.—5. The baggage of the army, convoys, escorts of treasure, pris- 
oners, or munitions of war should be confided to light cavalry.—6. They 
should be employed in preserving the communications of the army and cut- 
ting off those of the enemy.—7. In the field they should be employed in 
daties exclusively belonging to light troops. They should harrass the enemy 
as much as possible at all times, cutting off all stragglers and convoys, 
allowing them no rest, and keeping them in a state of constant alarm.— 
8. They should mask any movement of the army, should it be required. 
—9. They should be employed in all duties of their particular arm, and 
by this means the heavy cavalry would be reserved, with their chargers, 
fresh for the day of battle, when the weight of man and horse would tell 
to advantage in the charge and the shock.—10. In action their duties 
should be, seizing with celerity such positions as might be deemed advis- 
able to hold until the arrival of the infantry ; in protecting the flanks 
and rear of the army ; in cutting up disordered infantry or cavalry ; in 
securing guns or prisoners, and taking every advantage that the action 
might have afforded in pursuing the enemy and preventing them from 
rallying, or in protecting a retreat. 

ow, to describe my beau ideal of a light cavalry trooper. Height, 
from 5ft. 4in. to 5ft. 8in. Thousands of fine young fellows of this descrip- 
tion might be got at the present time in England ; and ask any medical 
man if he has not seen more symmetrical figures of this height and men 
more capable of bearing fatigue than their taller brethren. Their weight 
should not average more than nine stone. Tall men are not required for 
light cavalry, and where there is length there is weight ; and who, if he 
would win a race, or wan’t to get over a long journey quickly, would 
overload his horse? Ask any member of the Jockey Club, and he will 
tell you that he can handicap or weight a thoroughbred racer so that an 
ass would beat him in a long run. Then why have heavy horsemen in 
light cavalry regiments? The average weight that the trooper of our so 
called light cavalry regiments rides is about 19 stone. A light horseman, 
mounted for service in the field, should not exceed 11 stoney with arms 
and equipment. In heavy marching order, when he should carry a 
small tent like that of the Zouaves, and food for himself and horse, it 
might be a little more. Regiments of this description would not only be 
able to make forced marches in much shorter time than those on the pre- 
sent system, but they would not break down their horses and would get 
twice the work out of them. 

I shall now give a slight description of the equipment and arms of the 
light horseman as he should be. 

The horses of our present light cavalry regiments are good for an Eu- 
ropean climate, but they are too much pampered, and rendered unfit for 
much hard work and exposure in the field. The light horseman’s 
charger should be swift, hardy, and enduring, and he should be taught to 
obey his rider from love rather than from fear. The horse is very sagacious, 
and soon ascertains whether his rider is likely to be his friend or his foe, 
and he behaves accordingly. It is of great advantage to the light ca- 
valry trooper to be on friendly terms with his horse. 

No horses in the world are better suited for light cavalry than the 
Arab of India, or the stud breed, produced from Mahratta mares 
and Arab sires. Their endurance and hardiness is something wonderful. 

The light horseman should be provided with the saddle invented by 
the late Captain Nolan, having aleathern wallet on one (the uear) side 
to hold spare ammunition and food, and a holster containing a revolver 
(which should have a spring on it so as to fix it to his belt when required) 
on the other. 

A bridle, which need not be taken off the horses head when he is fed 
(merely removing the bits being sufficient). 

A breech-loading carbine on Lafaucheur’s principle, as simplified and 
brought to perfection by Lang, of Cockspur-street. This weapon, which 
need not weigh more than seyen pounds, can be loaded and fired with 
ease six times in a minute, while the horse is at a gallop, and carries to 
perfection, far exceeding the present Enfield rifle, which in a few years 
will be what the old Brown Bess is to day. 

A sharp cut and thrust sabre, with broad blades in a wooden scabbard, 
80 as not to turn the edge or jingle ; the best weapon for a trooper, be he 
heavy or light. 

A waist belt to contain three dozen cartridges to fit either rifle or re- 
volver, three dozen more being carried in a tin case, which should fit at 
the bottom of the wallet of the saddle. 

The light horseman should be dressed in a short, loose green, brown, 
or French gray tunic, with breeches loose to the knee, but cut so as not 
to form creases or plaits in the rear ( Vide those of the Chasseurs d’Afri- 
que), hessian boots, hunting spurs, and a leathern or felt helmet lined 
with steel bars. The one ie by Garden and Sons is a comfortable 
light head-dress, will resist a sabre cut, and is unequalled for Indian wear. 
The light horseman should be trained to act on foot as well as in the sad- 
dle. He should be a good shot, and extra pay, say a penny per diem, 
should be given to marksmen of the first class. 

This is the kind of soldier now required for India, and half-a-dozen re- 
giments of such Light Cavalry with a few troops of Horse Artillery would 
be able to scour the country, and cut up the mutineers before they knew 
where they were. They only who have been in the field before the enemy 
can fully appreciate the immense services a few regiments of efficient 
light cavalry could at this moment render in the country about Delbi. 

Having seen the t disadvantages the British army had ever to con- 
tend against in the Crimea for want of a few regiments of light cavalry, 
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Tae Monster Cannon.—The monster cannon recent} 
Woolwich-marsh for experiments, was yesterday subjec 
preliminary proofs by the firing of seven 36-inch she 
the minimum ch: of powder, 10lb., being increased at the Sonapeeat’ 
rate of 101b. until the fifth shot, when the charge was doubled, and ike 
seventh and last was increased to 1501b. The result was as follows : 
First charge, 101b., over a range of 230 yards, the shell being embedded 
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about 5 feet in the solid earth ; second, 201b., 500 yards ; 301b,, 
about 780 yards ; fourth, 40lb., 1,500 yards; fifth, 501b., about an eon,} 
distance with the last. The sixth charge, containing 1001b. of pow 
obtained a flight of about 2,250 yards, and the last, amounting to 1501b, 
passed some distance beyond the butt, and was buried to an immens: 
depth in the earth. The experiments were considered extremely satis. 
factory, and are to be continued on some future day with heavier charges 
of powder.—London paper, Oct. 20. 


Among the stores despatched from Chatham, for the Sappers and Mi. 
ners ordered to India, are 5,000 of the new kind of gabion eee by 
Serg.-Maj. J. Jones. The iron bands of these gabions are adapted for 
the construction of temporary suspension-bridges over rivers, for the 
sage of artillery and infantry.—The Highland Borderers, or Stirlingshire 
Regiment, has offered for foreign service, but the offer has been declined 
by the War-office. The regiment will be at once embodied and calleg 
out for active duty at home.—The Forfar and Kincardine Militia Arti). 
lery, upwards of 800 strong, assembled at Montrose on the 20th ult,, for 
re-embodiment on permanent service. This was one of the earliest Scotch 
regiments to volunteer for foreign service during the late war.—The Of. 
cers and men of the York Field Battery and Toronto Foot Co., of Volup. 
teer Artillery, have presented the Adjutant-General of Militia, Colo. 
nel the Baron de Rott«!.burg, with an address of congratulation on his be. 
ing nominated C.B.—The weekly London News of the 24th ult., states that 
“the 2nd W. I. Regiment, (composed of African negroes) is under orders 
for Bengal, and has probably ere this embarked at Kingston, Jamaica ” 
also that “ the Zouave dress has been adopted for three West India Re. 
giments.” At the present time (previous io the arrival of the Arabia) we 
have not met with any confirmation of these rumours, 


War-Orrice, Oct. 23.—lst Regt Drag Gds; J W Baillie, Gent, to be Cor w- . 
Ens Sedley, Rl Malta Fencible Regt, to be Cor w-p, v Stewart, app to 7th fi 
Drags; Riversdale Elliott, Gent, to be Cor w-p. 3rd Drag . 

Gifford, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Corhballis, whose trans fm 16th Lt Drags can, 
7th Drag Gds; Serg-Major Weaver, Ist Drags, to be Cor w-p. Ist Drags; Capt 
Stokes to be Maj b-p, v Elmsall, who ret; Lt Sandeman to be Capt b-p, v Stocks; 
Cor Finucane to be Lt b-p, v Sandeman; G P R Crozier, Gent, to be Cor bp, y 
Finucane. 6th Drags; Lt Rawlinson to be Capt b-p, v Hunt, who ret; Cor and 
Adjt Moule to have rank of Lt; Cor Cosby to be Lt b-p, v Rawlinson; F BC 
man, Gent, to be Cor b-p, vCosby. 13th Lt Drags; A A Lethbridge, Gent, tobe 
Cor w-p, V Bingham, app to 11th Lt Drags. 17th Lt Drags; Ens Fraser, Ist Ft, 
to be Cor w-p. Mil Train; Ens Hardy, 68th Ft, to be Ens, v Craig, who ex. Ri 
Artil; Assist-‘Surg Betts per to res com. 


The following are for the new Batts. of the 6 regiments from the 4th to the 9th 
inclusive. 4th Ft; Lt-Col Whittingham, fm h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col; Bvt-Lt-Co} 
G L Thomson and Maj W G Cameron, fm h-p Unatt, to be Maj. To be Capts 
—A'] from h p: Capts Bower, 4th; Howard, Unatt; Trower, 50th; Grimston, 13th; 
Farrington, 19th; Carr, 33d; De Robeck, 39th; D Reid, Unat. ‘To be Lts—Ens 
Todd; D GClery, v Williamson, who ret; Lt Cox, 20th. To be Ens—Ens Chinn, 
49th; Hammond, 21st; Middleton, 30th; Holt, 89th. To be Qtrmr—Qtrmr J 
Newey, fm a Dep Batt. 5th Ft; Byt-Lt Kirkland and Maj J C Bartley, fm hp 
Unatt, to be Majs. To be Capts—Capt E A Ross, h-p Unatt; Lt J W D Adair, 
w-p; Captain O’Brien, 30th; and Captains h-p—Macfarlane, 92d; Macdonald 
39th; Pocklington, 38th; Harkness 55th; Withington; Rifle Brigade. To be 
Lieutenants.—Ens Lewis, w-p, v Adair, prom ; also Lts Biron, 87th ; Villiers, 
34th; Thwaytes, 3lst; Kingsley, 28th; Maycock, 17th; Robinson, 31st ; Barron, 
89th ; Newbolt, 44th ; Toppin, 62nd ; Taylor, 56th.—To be Ens and Adjt,—Cor 
Sutton, h-p late Land Transp Corps. 6th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Willis, fm h-p Unat, 
to be Maj, and Byt-Lt-Col Lowndes, fm h-p Unat, to be Maj—To be Capts,—Lt 
Lloyd, w-p; also Capts h-p, Herbert, 97th ; Fuller, 13th ; Feilden, 38th ; Phil- 
lips, 39th ; Battiscombe,68th; Ramsay, 62d, and Lt Mill, 26th, w-p.—To be Lts: 
Goodison, 49th ; Grahame, 18th ; Harness, 28th ; Staines, 62d ; Kelson, 46th ; 
Protheroe, 48th ; O'Connor, 47th ; Wolseley, 6Sth ; James, lst W I Regt ; Ball, 
34th ; Adcock, 20th. 7th Ft; Maj Hibbart, fm h-p Unat, to be Maj; Bvt-Maj 
Gilley, fm Adjt of Dep Bat, to be Maj, wp. To be Capts, h-p,—Thornton, 26th ; 


Clayhills, 93d ; Herbert, 31st ; Campbell, 72d; Daubeny, 90th ; Coope, 57th ; 
Dowson, 8th, w-p. To be Lts, Little, 17th ; Ens Vandebleur, w-p. To be Qrtmr, 
Ens Metcalfe, 49th. 8th Ft; Bvt-Col Wilson, fm h-p 96th, to Lt-Col ; Capt 


Hinde to be Maj, w-p ; Bvt-Col W C E Napier, fm h-p unat, to be Maj. To be 
Capts; Lts Souter, Beere, and Saridilands, w-p ; also Capts, b-p, Bruce, 82d; 
McDonald, 92d; Dimond, 50th; Gould,31st ; Dyer, 17th, and Lt Gray, 99th, w-p. 
To be Lts ; Ens Blair and Moynihan, . | 3; also Lts, Fitz Gerald, fm 18th ; Pal- 
mer, 4st ; Moore, 39th; Macpherson, 2d ; Brown, 63d; O'Hara, 62d; Fry, 18th. 
To be Ensigns—Browne, 33d Ft ; Mitchell, 89th Ft; Tanner, 33d Ft; Pinniger, 
28th Ft: Stokes, 48th Ft; Whitting, 62d Ft; Black, 4st Ft; Westby, 63d Ft; 
Wheeley, 97th Ft; Sherreff, 94th Ft.—9th Ft: Lt-Col Elmhirst, fm Dep Batt, to be 
Lt-Col; Capt Taylor to be Maj, w-p; Brvt Lt-Col Sankey, h-p Unatt, to be Maj. 
To be Capts, h-p; Daunt, from Dep Batt; Nugent, 9th Ft; Marston, 97th Ft; M'- 
Barnett, 79th Ft; O'Shea; M‘Farlan, Unatt; Cardew, 19th Ft; Cox, 53d Ft; Gra 
ham, 67th Ft, w-p.—To be ‘Lts; Burrowes, Astley and Field, 49th Ft; Dickin, 
44th Ft; Blanchard, 41st Ft.—To be Ensigns; Clarke, 57th Ft; Lynne, 95th Ft; 
Cooke, 95th Ft; Perry, 17th Ft. 2% 

14th Ft; Lt Hall to be Capt b-p, v Matthews, who ret; Eus Casson to be Lt, v 
Blunt, prom; T F Swinford Tent, to be Ens b-p; F F Atkinson, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p, v Swinford, app to 98th Ft. 22d Ft; Lt Tyacke to be Capt b-p, v Poulett, 
who ret. 26th Ft; Capt M‘Donald, h-p Unatt, to be Capt, paying diff, v Hum- 
bley, who ex. 60th Ft; Ens Sewell to be Lt b-p, v Williamson, prom. 68th Ft; 
Ens Craig, Mil Train, to be Ens v Hardy, who exc. 71st Ft; Lt Lambton to be 
Capt b-p, v Prince, who ret. 75th Ft; Ens Harford to be Lt Ps v Crozier, killed 
in action; Ens Rowe to be Lt w-p, v Rivers, dec. 78th Ft; Lt Campbell to be 
Capt w-p, v Hunt, dec; Ens Butler to be Lt w-p; Ens Clay, 62d Ft, to be Ens, v 
Thomson, prom; Ens Mackenzie, 42d Ft, to be Ens. 98th Ft; Ens Swinford, 
14th Ft, to be Ens, vy Nevinson, app to 60th Ft. Rifle Brigade; Ens Dugdale to 
be Lieutenant by-p, v Lord E Clinton, ——* Cecil G Assheton Drummond, 
Gentleman, to be Ensign b-p; Rowlan ——- Gentleman, to be Ensign w-p. 
lst W I Regt: Ens Smith to be Lt w-p, v Kenrick, dec; Augustus Temple, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p. 3d: R Wilson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Sulivan, who ret. Ceylon 
Rifle Regt: G W F L’Estrange, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ross, who ret. Gold Coast 
Artillery Corps: Lt Taylor to be Capt, Ens Thompson to be Lt. R Malta Fence 
Regt: Lt Gatt to be Capt, v Mattei, prom; Ens de Piro to be Lt. 


Deror BaTrarron.—Lt-Col Sanders, U B, h-p 19th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Elmbirst 
app to 9th Ft; Maj Mein, h-p Unatt, to be Xtaj, v Hawley, app to 60th; Capt 
Grant, h-p 30th, to be Adj, v Gilley, prom in 7th. 


Srarr.—Bvt-Lt-Col Greathed, Sth Ft, to be Depy Adjt-Gen at Bombay, v Lu- 
gard, app Adjt-Gen in East Indies. 


UNATTACHED.—To have subst rank: Capt and Bvt-Maj Cameron, 49th, and 
Hibbert, 7th Ft. 


Brevet.—Lt and Capt Barnard, Gren Gds, to Bvt Rank of Maj; Capt M‘Donald, 
26th Ft, to be Maj. in nccoasion to Col Wright, C B, prom to be Maj-Gen: 4 
Lt-Col Graham, h-p as Capt Unatt, to be Col; Maj the Hon James Colborne, Mi 
Secretary in Ireland, to be Lt-Col; Capt Pratt, 36th Ft, to be Maj. Consequent 
on death of Lt-Gen Henderson: Maj-Gen Henry, Duke of Cleveland, K G, to be 
Lt-Gen; Maj-Gen Sir G A Wetherall, K C B, Col of the 84th Ft, and Adjt-Gen to 
the Forces, to be Lt-Gen. Consequent upon the death of Gens Sir J Macdonell, 
Sir C B Edgerton, and Sir G H F Berkeley: Lt-Gen Riddell, Col 6th Ft, to be 
Gen; Maj-Gen Sir J F Love, K C B, Col 57th Ft and Insp-Gen of Infantry to ve 
Lt-Gen; Major-Gen Henry Havelock, C B, Senior Supern of his rank, to be pas 1 
upon the Fixed Estab of Major-Gens; Byt-Lt-Col H S Stephens to be Col; Maj 
Sir F L Arthur, Bart, to be Lt-Col. 


Memoranpum.—Capt the Hon G M Fortescue, h-p late 25th Drags, perm to 
resign. si 

We are compelled to postpone the Gazetles of the 27th and 30th ult., and 
a variety of military items. 





Navp. 


On the 22nd ult. a report having reached Plymouth that a line-of-battle 
ship had been seen tn ae and in trouble, in the Bay of Biscay, the 
Lords of the Admiralty ordered off the Valorous, 16, and Styz, 6, a 
Plymouth in search of her. The vessel in distress proved to be a Turki 
90, bound to England, to have machinery put on board.—The Sanspareil, 
70, was at Calcutta at latest date. 


i the 
ApPornTMENTS.—Capt : Erasmus Ommaney tothe Brunswick, 80, sct. 00 
North American and W. I. station, v. Broadhead.—Lieut : W. N.W. Hewett to 
Victoria and Albert Royal st. yacht. 





Sundry items of naval news are necessarily postponed. 
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1857. 
Sine Arts. 
THE BRITISH-AMEICAN EXHIBITION CONCLUDED. 

The fifth room brings us back almost exclusively to oil paintings, and 
these mostly of large size. Prominent among them is Charles Lucy’s 
Parting of Lord and Lady William Russel, 1683, a mediocre attempt to 
earry out a conception eminently difficult, and one that would have taxed 
the powers of the loftiest genius. Lord John of our day has supplied 
Mr. Lucy with this interpretation of a scene memorable in the annals of 
the house of Russell. His words are exquisitely pathetic : 
emittance meter we cer es ee 
to be by utterance. 

To render this on canvas must have been, we say, a task beyond ordi- 
nary talents, and Mr. Lucy has failed in it. You may trace indeed, after 
eonsulting the catalogue, a glimmer of the wife’s suppressed agony ; but 
the artist has so effectually concealed that of her hapless husband, that 
we poor spectators are unable to detect it at all. This suppressio veri 
amounts almost to a suggestio falsi—Nor can we admire the principal 
figures in Edward Armitage’s Samson in the Mill. Crude are they and in- 
expressive, and with no touch of nature in the flesh-tints, the Samson 
having indeed abundant breadth of shoulder, but nothing of the majesty 
ef fallen strength in his aspect. The composition nevertheless is extremely 
striking, and we almost shudder, with a thought on Nena Sahib, at the 
eold, cruel Philistines looking on.—As different, in the fullest sense, as 
darkness from light, is F. Leighton’s Reconciliation of the Montagues and Ca- 

In the “ Samson,” a few swarthy figures stand out from an atmo- 
sphere oflight ; in this, it is the figures that are comparatively light, while 
the back-ground is darkness visible. We cannot indeed commend the co- 
louring az happy ; but the extinct passion of the death embrace of Romeo 
and Juliet is rendered with decorous earnestness, and the groups of assist- 
ants, including the now reconciled rivals, are imbued generally with the 
spirit of the scene.—Very different again is the brilliancy and movement 
ef G. H. Thomas’s Garibaldi at Rome, from sketches taken on the spot dur- 
ing the siege of 1849. One would say that Mr. Thomas had been a pupil 
of Horace Vernet, so exactly has he caught the method of that inimitable 
artist, and converted an equestrian portrait of the Republican hero, giving 
erders on the battle-ground, into a stirring episode of war.—There re- 
main, of the large-sized pictures, two landscapes by J. W. Oakes, one of 
which, a view in the Jsle of Arran, is so entirely devoid of aerial effect, 
and so flat, that we pass it by. The other, A Millpool, Denbighshire, claims 
en the contrary a patient examination, for it has in it much that goes 
to making up a fine landscape. It gives the effect of intense green co- 
lour, brought out by newly-fallen April showers. This does not suit our 
individual taste ; but the composition is singularly felicitous ; the water 
is transparent to a degree ; and if the aquatic plants close to the eye are 
magnified to such a size as to offend the eye, the feathery foliage is mani- 
pulated with much care and with good success.—A Catile-Shed by Sidney 
Cooper is the last we have to notice, though it can scarcely fail of itself 
to vindicate its claim to be looked at. The bull is all a bull should be ; 
the sheep are fitting associates ; and the accessories are better painted 
than is usual with this artist. 

Passing into the last room, we have a fresh batch of Water Colours, be- 
ginning with A Prussian Fair by E. H. Corbould, a large, elaborate, 
erowded, and minutely finished Photograph of joviality and tipsy 
loyalty.—Of other kind is Mrs. Margetts’ Mallard and Teal, a clear and 
promising invasion of George Lance’s domain ; and if the test were the 
gorgeous colouring of a duck’s neck alone, the palm must be awarded to 
the lady.—Nor would we have any one fail to pause on reaching the 
eentre of the room, and stoop and admire a very swect little gem of 
marine painting, Mr. T. S. Robins’s The Reculvers—Coast of Kent. Werank 
this with the bits by Callow and David Cox heretofore mentioned, as suc- 
eesses in a branch of art but little cultivated, and wherein there is ample 
field for workers, both in this country and at home. We further own 
that this little bit gives us far more pleasure than Wehnert’s laboured 
composition, The First Ragged School, painful in subject, and wanting in 


diversity. The youthful face may be so ground down by poverty as to| p 


assume an habitual expression of mingled care and idiotcy ; but for ar- 
tistic purposes a little more variety is requisite—Henry Warren, at one 
end of the apartment, disports himself on a considerable scale with A 
Procession in Cairo, truthful and careful, but savouring more of the master 
of the principles of drawing, than of the dash of the man of genius.— 
Beside him hangs a specimen of what John Ruskin can do with brush 
and palette, after exhausting type and paper. It is—and in looking at 
it, don’t look for a scene or an incident—a Study of a Block of Gneiss, 
Valley of Chamouni. It is remarkable as showing how exquisite taste and 
delicate workmanship can impart to a geological illustration the feeling 
which beloggs not in itself to a subject so dry and uninviting. We hold 
it to be beautiful as curious, but do not expect many sharers in this opi- 
nion.—Somewhere hereabouts too hangs a small and slight specimen of 
Cattermole, a Scene in the English Civil War, the countenances in which 
probably did not cost him half the thought and labour bestowed by Rus- 
kin on the turn of a leaf or the lay of a stratum. Such is what that elo- 
quent writer calls conscientiousness, a virtue that may be pushed beyond 
bounds.—If you like a sparkling, dashing style, with no inconsiderable 
disregard of grouping, and a random use of disjointed materials, turn to 
Mrs. Murray’s View of Funchal, Madeira, through and about which the eye 
vainly wanders in search of a resting-place. Yet it is decidedly clever 
and brilliant ; and the key to its apparent whim may perhaps be found 
in its portraying, what few venture to depict, the glaring effect of a noon- 
day tropical sun. The sneerer must confess at least that this is not com- 
mon-place.—Scattered through the various rooms are several drawings by 
J. H. D’Egville, of great merit ; and we single out among them his San 
Pietro di Castello, Venice, as a sweet and complete and characteristic piece. 
Thus we conclude our special notices of this interesting Exhibition, in 
which we have mainly endeavoured to save persons unfamiliar with Art 
from the trouble of roaming about in search of the best pictures. We 
must regret, though we have scarcely alluded to this point, that not a 
few sorry daubs have been allowed to militate against the general 
effect. It is not worth while to transport such trampery across the At- 
lantic. It pleases no one but your smart fault-finder. It won’t sell, for 
we have just enough of such rubbish at the annual Exhibition of the 
N. Y. Academy of Design. Evennow, if the worst of the lot were gathered 
together in one room, and the key turned in the door, the popularity of 
the remainder would be greatly enhanced. But enough on this matter. 
The mistake will be avoided, we think, when the experiment is re- 
Rewed. It is more agreeable to congratulate the Directors on the grow- 
ing interest manifested in their venture of British Art on American soil ; 
and this in spite of surprise expressed here and there, that the best artists 
have not contributed their best works—an expectation obviously absurd. 
One word more on the subject of Schools. We wish we heard less of the 
term. We are weary of it, and rejoice that it becomes year by year more 
misplaced. What constitutes a School, in these days of interchanged ideas 
and adaptations? Among the twenty best pictures in this very collection, 
are there two—not by the same hand—closely akin in style or treatment ? 
What affinity is there for instance between Pyne and Harding ; between 
Goodall and Corbould ; between Sant and Holman Hunt? It is common in- 


deed, among non-observant persons, to hear of the uniformity of Britons, as 


—the truth being that there is more individuality among them 
than can be found in any other nation. So with their School of paint- 


ing. The widest range, the completest freedom from conventionalism, 


exists in it ; and even among the Pre-Raffaelites themselves, it would be 
hard to class the Light of the World and the Mildewed Sailor Boy (Mr. 
Hughes’s Home from Sea is thus appropriately nicknamed) as having 


anything in common, save the consumption of time and pigment. 


MISS HOSMER’S BEATRICE CENCI. 

Since our last issue, one room at the British Exhibition above alluded 
to has been rendered additionally attractive, by becoming the temporary 
sojourn of Miss Hosmer’s recumbent Statue of Beatrice Cenci. The hap- 
less girl is taking her last sleep, before being led to execution. Exhaus- 
tion and the broken spirit may be read in her drooped form ; and in her 
features, lovely though they be, it is clear that sorrow is suspended, not 
removed, by “ Death's twin-brother.””—Originality is apparent in the 
conception of the whole, and even in the wrought-out details. Indeed so 
admirably are the spiritual and the material blended, so careful is the 
finish, and so close the attention to minor points, one wonders to 
find that the sculptress of so exquisite a work is but a beginner in 
her profession—The Arts in America are mourning the loss of Mr. 
Crawford ; they may console themselves with the advent of Miss Hos- 
mer. 


The Mercantile Library Association of St. Louis is the fortunate owner 
of a statue destined to be famous. 


arora ee 
THE CURIOSITIES OF THE “ CONTEMPORARIES.” 
Concluded from last week. 


This way it was that the biographer fell out with M. Alexandre Dumas. 
It came to pass some ten or twelve years ago, when that ingenious writer 
was working at double and treble tides, busily spinning fiction for those 
great journals the Siécle, the Presse, the Débats and many more, working 
so diligently that in the year 1845 alone, over sixty printed volumes 
were turned out of that strange workshop. It came to pass, then, that 
some prying soul bethought him of a calculation. The prying soul was 
M. de Mirecourt, and his calculation simply this: It is certain that the 
most skillful copyist in the world, working steadily for twelve hours in 
the day, can barely finish sixty ordinary pages of print, that being at the 
rate of five octavo volumes in the month, and sixty in the year ; supposing 
always the unhappy scribe to be in a manner writing for his life, not 
halting for a single second. Now the world may take it for granted that 
M. Alexandre must have had other occupation besides romance-writing. 
There were his plays, visits, amusements, and petits soupers, to say nothing 
of the famous fusil and the great toy-house, or Monte Christo Castle. For 
these, one half at least of the twelve hours must be set aside, leaving 
thirty volumes for the modest product of the year’s labour ; still suppos- 
ing it calligraphy pure and simple, sheer hodman’s work, wrought au 
grand galop. 

Having so happy a text, M. de Mirecourt proceeded with all speed to 
bury the hatchet, and sent forth presently a little book bearing the title 
The Firmof Alexander Dumas & Co. Herein were set forth the whole se- 
crets of that prison-house. How Macquet had furnished, as per order, 
plot, incident, everything, to Monte Christo and Reine Marcot, the Trois 
Mousquetaires, and their bulky sequels ; to the Chevaliers d’Harmenthal and 
Maison Rouge both ; to the Dame de Montsoreau ; in short, to all the most 
striking and effective of the Dumas répertoire. How Paul Maurice sup- 
plied Ascanio the Deux Dianes, and Amaury, all complete, fitted with up- 
holstery and decoration. How Fiorentino, the Italian, brought in the 
sparkling chronicles of Corricolo and Speronare. How the popular Bal- 
samo Memoirs were openly filched from the Revue Britannique, and Albine 
from an old German romance. How Gérard de Nerval, Théophile Gau- 
tier, Emile Souvestre, with a host of others, have laboured for him at the 
innumerable dramas that bear his name. With these facts the curious 
have been for some time familiar. The world, too, has had its suspicions, 








tain charlatan influence. 


not excite surprise that it was a little unacceptable to the great romance 
factor. It led to an interview between M. de Mirecourt and certain other 
parties, the history of which is unfolded very pleasantly in one of the 
little books. He is sitting one morning in his room, No. 15 Rue des Mar- 
tyrs, when to him enter two fierce gentlemen bearded like pards. 

“<M. de Mirecourt ?’ they say interrogatively. ‘Iam that person, gentlemen.’ 
* You are the author of certain articles in the Silhouette?’ ‘Iam.’ ‘ This is a 
matter that admits of but one solution. We are come to ask satisfaction in M. 
umas’ name.’ ‘ With all my heart, gentlemen. My seconds will be with you 
at any hour you please to mention. 
appeal to the tribunals.’ 
not come from M. Alexandre Dumas pére, but Alexandre Dumas fils.’ ‘0, in 
that case I have a different answer.’ Here the bell is rang, and the bonne ap- 
pears. ‘ Bring down Master Edgard.’ 


arts indicate that he has 


your wishes in any way.’ ” 
The pards are furious. 


have his authority, and 
your most obedient.” 


stray allusions through many of the yellow books. 


enters no protest against the awful effigy that hovers at the threshold o 
the book. 


court in her own spirituelle fashion :— 


jecture, and on supposition more or less ingenious, more or less gratuitous. M. 
own, above all others, has but small chance of being correct, considering that 


ceived either from me, or frien 
whatever. These lives may have a certain li 


; value as pieces of criticism 
but taking them as historical 


name or age. I am not called Marie, neither was I born in 1805, but in 1804. M 


Social. At fifteen, I did not practise shoo 


and-twenty, and had plenty of hair. 
an humble hant of Bourdeaux 
nothing but a chapter of romance. 





The trait you mention of 


oe simple reason that I have never had the 
ion 
by M. Latouche to pronounce upon Jndiana. M. Latouche Vay W 
himself ; besides, he never had any kind of relations with M. Kératry. 

engaged a suite of apartments, or threw them open to my friends 


leasure of en; 


and received the same small circle. 
making 


——- the faithful companion of her stru 
-,\ it a sou.’ 


set off alone to Italy on foot, and wi 
you would insinuate that this was my fault, which supposes 





though it were an admitted fact that they are all cast in the same mould 


and looks distrustfully on the great name as though associated with cer- 


Such being the significance of The Firm of Alexander Dumas & Co., it will 


Your principal, it seems, declines further 
‘Excuse us,’ strike in the pards politely,‘ we do 


Presently Master Edgard is brought in, 
a lad of some six or seven years old, the state of whose mouth and adjoining 
en indulging freely in jams. ‘Gentlemen,’ says M. 
le Mirecourt, putting forward the interesting youth,‘let me make known to 
ou my son, who will take up his father’s quarrel with at least as much spirit as 

- Dumas the younger will exhibit inhis own. My son will be happy to meet 


“ The joke is ill-timed,”’ they roared together. 
“Excuse me ; I have no other way of showing the absurdity of the situa- 
tion. The author of Henri III. has a steady eye and steady foot. What 
hinders him fighting his own battles? Should I have the misfortune, I 
won’t say to kill, but even to inflict a scratch upon his son, we all know 
what a tumult he would raise. He would have the whole public on his 
side. Just get me a letter from the great romance writer, authorising 
this duel, or better still, give my seconds your word of honour that you 

f agree. That is my ultimatum, Gentlemen, 
They departed without a word more, and never 
returned. From that day forth there was vendetta between the houses 
of Dumas and De Mirecourt. The latter goes out, hunting down his ene- 
my pitilessly, thirsting, as it were, for his scalp, and pursuing him with 


The little embroglio with Madame Sand next deserves attention. It 
may be well conceived that the giving an impartial view of that lady’s 
life and adventures would be a service of considerable delicacy, reqniring 
nice tinting and shading off, which duty has M. de Mirecourt contrived to 
accomplish very satisfactorily. But Madame is not content. She takes 
exception to M. de Mirecourt’s portraiture, though, strange to say, she 


In a letter to the Presse, she remonstrates with M. de Mire- 


“ Sir,” she begins, “ with all thanks for the handsome terms in which you 
have spoken of me, allow me to correct sundry mistakes into which you have 
fallen. I know as well as the rest of mankind, the exact measure of importance 
to be attached to these lives of men of the day, which are founded on pure con- 


have not the honour of being acquainted with the writer, and that he has not re- 
i 43 that really know me, any sort of assistance 


t documents, they might as well have never been | PO 
written. I can easily prove this by going regularly through the one that treats 
of my own life. There is scarcely a single fact set down correctly, not even my 


ther never lived at L’Abbaye-aux-Bois. My father was not a colonel. 
'y grandmother esteemed the Scriptures considerably above Rousseau’s Contr at 
, nor did I ride, being at a con- 
vent all that time. My husband was neither old nor bald. He was just seven- 
I have never inspired with fattachment 
The ‘ twentieth chapter of a romance’ is 
, M. Roret is 
extremely honourable to him, and I believe him quite capable of it ; but he could 
not have presented me with one thousand francs on the success of Indiana, for 
ng in any transac- 
him whatsoever. Neither MM. Kératry nor Rabbe were ever oan 9 
n 
never 
the suc- 
cess of Indiana. For five or six years I always occupied the same little room, 


“ IT now come to the first of those facts which I am most anxious to disprove 

ng you heartily welcome to all therest. Allow me to quote your own words, 
monsieur. ‘ In this intoxicating flood of success it was not generous of her to 
ling years. Sandeau, wounded to the 


- M. Jules Sandeau never set off for Italy on foot, and without a sou. As 
that he would ac- 
cept of money from me after our disagreement, the last thing you would wish to 


con I do now assure as he will do also, if require it, that he had 
inf | tae, Seen is own sentabcen. , 


E 
: 
& 
g 
z 


grieved to be to con ; but I belie will not do ve 
fch har, and tat in chosing te forte herve of your prety le romance 

no other object display the talen possess. 
wa Receive, monsieur, &., &c.” od = ’ 

To her M. de Mirecourt ingeniously replies, eschewing with infinite 
wisdom the real matter of discussion. He was indeed no match for the 
clever lady. 

Said M. de Mirecourt : 

“Madame, you do me the honour of addressing me in the Presse, and you 
attack my humble little books with that omnipotent * which has go-stirred 
the world. - Iam not al era child, madame; I am not 


ee oe 


even a yi man, as you would seem to suppose. I have lived long, seen 
much, much. Before presenting my readers with this ery of cele- 
brated men, I was quite aware of what was in store forme. No man can la 


his hand on living subjects without sti the muscles and making the 
quiver. No one can try aad make his way into the secrets of a life without an 
attempt being made to put him away from the door. 

“ Unhap) on cannot be done so easily. Celebrity is but a glass-house. 
We can loo at all hours, even though the doors are closed. You live in such 
a house, madame. I look in and see, and tell what I see. If you say that I 
have not seen properly, I can only repeat that my eyes are excellent. If you 
persist in maintaining that I am short-sighted, I can only bow without a word 
more, 

Next comes the most surprising incident of this curious passage of li- 
terary history. As was hinted at the commencement, the even tenor of 
his life has been much disturbed latterly. The unhappy chronicler has 
been leading a sort of Cain-like existence, every man’s hand being lifted 
against him, and furnished with a stone against occasion serve. He is 
waging vy ey te kind of guerilla warfare, as it were, from behind 
rocks and trees. Fierce diatribes, fines, decrees, have been showered 
plentifully upon him, so that he may be said to lead the life of a dog, or 
some wretched hunted hound. But the most crue} blow was to come from 
within,—from a traitor and deserter. Some two menths since a little 
blue pamphlet stole into the world, born of one Peter Mozerolle, bearing 
title The Firm of De Mirecourt and Co. Here is ample and unreserved ¢on- 
fession, every thing told with delightful candour, by one who lived be- 
neath M. de Mirecourt’s roof and eat of his salt. From him it is to be 
gathered that there is no such party as De Mirecourt, but there is Jac- 
quot—plain Jacquot of that ilk ; which offers to reviled Janin most sweet 
revenge and crushing retort for those sobriquets of paroquet and macaw, 
showered on him so plentifully. It is also here unfolded how the said 
Jacquot, when flaying the Sieur Dumas so pitilessly for sending forth 
books not his own under his proper style and titles, had all the while 
been pursuing the selfsame course, having collaborators, aides-de-camp, 
and other assistants of his own, to do the work. It is here revealed that 
of these hundred and thirty biographies, scarcely forty have been written 
by delusive Jacquot himself ; that of these forty, Heaven only knows how 
few have been stolen wholesale from old journals and forgotten books. 
That the collaboration was conducted much after this fashion: the in- 
former going about questing, as it were, lying in wait for critics and li- 
terary people, decoying them into corners, and entrapping them into 
short histories concerning the subject then being written up. Or Jacquot 
would invite likely people to certain little dinners, or petits soupers, pump- 
ing them adroitly, while the collaborator took notes diligently under his 
napkin, these little piquant anecdotes going in for seasoning. to the bio- 
graphy. Sometimes there came a dearth of anecdotes, and the biography 
languished hopelessly, this, too, after all the usual recognised sources 
had been tried. There was then nothing for it but to fall back upon such 
humble inventive talents as the writers might happen to possess. This 
our king’s evidence confesses to with admirable naiveté ; and to hishappy 
fertility are owing some of the livelier anecdotes relating to the elder 
Dumas and his brethren. 

After this, what is there left for unhappy De Mirecourt, or rather Jac- 
quot? Clearly nothing, save to close his workshop, and expatriate him- 
self with all speed ; or else realise literally that picture of Janin’s, 
wherein he is prefigured as purloining the cord wherewith he shall after 
hang himself until he drop. 

The last thing in the world he is dreaming of. Never was the maison 
Jacquot et Cie. so full of faith and indomitable ardour. The journal be- 
fore spoken of bas been set up, and comes for once a-week, filled with 
those more awakening anecdotes hitherto kept back. Hearken yet again. 
and for the last time, to M. Jacquot : “ The gross treatment of the news- 
paper-writers has decided us on issuing a sheet that will protect our 
honour. There we shal! have the right of replying to our enemies every 
eight days regularly. So God protect us, and give us heart and 
courage!” Amen, M. Jacquot! 


ee 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AT SHEFFIELD. 
Ordinary eulogiums of Royal speeches are common enough; but the 
enforced praise of a radical newspaper has more flavour init. The fol- 
lowing article is extracted from one of the London weeklies, of the 24th 
ult. 


A prince of the blood royal who speaks in public, generally labours 

under two very great disadvantages. The first,—that he is expected, as 

a prince, to do everything better than other people ; the second, that he 

frequently fails to do as well. Modern princes have been so sensible of 
the shortcomings that would seem inevitable to their birth and exception- 

able position, that it has become all but customary for them to have their 

speeches written by somebody else, to return vicarious thanks, to have a 

pseudo-appreciation of the honour done them, and to be profoundly grate- 
ful, sensible, impressed, &c., &c. ; the original feelings having been pre- 
viously experienced by any unknown Mr. X. There have been some few 

exceptions to this rule. King George the Third once took it into his head 

to disdain the usual speech from the throne, composed for him by his mi- 

nisters, and to indite and recite a speech written by himself; but it proved 
on delivery to be such a tissue of rampant absurdities, that the “ father of 
his people” never, we believe, repeated the experiment. In our own 

days, the Emperor Napoleon III. has shown that he can speak for himself 
and of himself; but he, too, is an exception to ordinary rules—a parvenu 

sovereign, as he himself qualified his title—and one whom kings (before 

he grew a little too powerful and too dangerous to be snubbed) addressed 
f | as “ Monsieur mon cousin,” instead of “* Monsieur mon frére.”’ And from time 
to time His Royal Highness the Prince Consort is good enough, publicly 
to address to us some elegant didactic essay, literary, scientific, politico- 
economical, and intensely moral, and reminding us strongly of a back 
number of the Penny Magazine, ground to a tune from the repertory of 
Doctor Watts. In the vast majority of instances, however, there is an as- 
tonishing homogencous silliness and sympathy of platitude in the speeches 
of kings and princes, leading us to entertain the opinion, either that they 
have nothing to say, or that, having “that within which passeth show.’” 
they can’t show it—in figures of speech, at least. 

Being ourselves of this opinion, we find ourselves agreeably disap- 
inted in the oratorical performances of the Duke of Cambridge, who, 
whenever he has had to speak, lately, in public, has acquitted himself in 
a very manly, sensible, and straightforward manner. His Royal High- 
nes had previously disappointed us, and as agreeably, by showing that 
a prince whose youthful antecedents might have led us, not poor e dl 
to expect would have left him in middle age a mere blasé, apathetically 
cynical man of fashion, lounging from Tattersall’s to the club, from the 

club to the opera-box, and from the opera-box to his petite maison, could, 
in middle life, not only prove himself to be a gallant and approved sol- 

dier, but could subsequently become one of the honestest, manliest, ablest, 

and most hard-werking Commanders-in-chief we have had for many years. 
Wedded, to some extent, to the traditions of his order, and partaking in 
some degree of their prejudices, the Duke of Cambridge would be some- 
thing very nearly more than mortal if he were not ; but ali things consi- 

dered, we have very few more striking instances of the right man being 
in the right place, than in the fact of Prince George being at the Horse 
Guards. If he had no other claim to our gratitude, he certainly deserves 
that his name should be written in any other letters than those of red 
tape, for two very notable achievements of his since his accession to 
power. He kicked Lord Earnest Vane Tempest out of the army ; and he 
told the “ fast” young officer plainly and distinctly, and at the risk, ashe 
expressed it himself at a public dinner—of being considered a “ very 
great bore,” that he was determined to repress regimental extravagance, 
and that he would not allow wealthy officers to bully or slight their less 
fortunate comrades, who could not afford to drink champagne at mess. 
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of the 
entitled to the mses, as the journey would be unnecessary. Iam of 
cdma web gupets made, and therefore it was neces- 


With regard to the amount of damages that has been claimed as com- 
pensation for the depreciation in the value of the manuscript, it has been 


things which he did not understand. This was the argument :| urged that the play had been returned, and that merely nominal 
“ Here are seventy thousand men who have mu nobody knows why. | damages would suffice; but if that course was ted the defend- 
Wolere qutteenes Soe Sa 6 poy thrashing, and} ant might then pay the nominal damages, and claim the manu- 
to restore au ; and I have to find the men to thrash them, in the | script, and thus take advantage of his own wrong to obtain an advan- 

’sname. When it is all over, let us have justice, and ample jus- from the plaintiff. I am therefore of opinion that the plaintiff is en- 


; but don’t let’s talk about vengeance ; that’s nonsense.” Such was 
the sense, if they were not the exact terms, of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
Sheffield harangue ; and we think that many of the gentlemen who pero- 
rate about “chowpatties” and lotus flowers, invocations of the “ God of 
Battles” to steel our soldiers’ hearts, destruction of Mohammedan 
mosques, and killing cows in Hindoo temples, would do well if they took 
a leaf from the book of the martial cousin of Queen Victoria. 


—_. 


Cavaut tHe Panic.—A tall, lank, Jerusalem sort of a fellow, pretty 
well under the influence of Mr. Alcohol, was observed swinging to a lamp 
post on Fifth street last night. He was talking quite foudly to the 
aforesaid post, when a guardian of the night approached him. 

“ Come, sir, you are making too much noise,” said the watchman. 

“ Noise? who’s that said noise ?”’ asked the post holder, as he skewed 
his head and endeavoured in vain to give the intruder a sober look. 

“It was me,” replied the watchman, as he exposed his silvered num- 
bers to full view. 

“ You? and who im the d—l are you? It taint me that’s a making of 
the noise. No, sir. It’s the banks that’s a making all the noise. They 
are a breakin’, a crushin’, and a smasbin’ of things to an incredible 
amount. Noise? It’s the bankers that are a makin’ of the noise. 
They are a cussin’, a rippin,’ and a stavin’ all ’round. It’s the brokers 
that are a makin’ of the noise. They are a hollorin’, an’ a yelpin,’ 
and a sereechin’, like wild injuns, over the times, that worsers 
—w but themselves. No, sir, it aint me that’s a makin’ of the 
no 

“ You are tight as a brick in a new wall,” said tho officer, amused at 
the og? nature of the individual. 

“Me tight? Who said Iam tight? No, sir, you are mistaken. It’s 
not me that’s tight. It’s money that’s tight. Go down on Third street, 
an’ they'll tell you there that som | is tight. Go into the workshops, 
an’ you find money is tight. Read the newspapers an’ you'll find out 
that it’s money that’s tight. Je tight? I’ve got nary a red, but Kan- 
ahwa, and the d—1 couldn’t get tight on that. No, sir, I’m not tight.” 

“Then you are drunk.” 

“Drunk? Stranger yer out of itagin. The world’sdrunk. The hull 
community isa staggerin’ ’round, buttin’ their heads agin stone walls and 
a skinnin’ of their noses to the curbstone of adversity. Yes, sir, we’re all 
drunk—that is, everybody’s drunk but me. I’m sober, sober as a police 

judge on a rainy day. I ain’t drunk ; no, sir, stranger, I ain’t drunk.” 

“ What are you making such a fool of yourself for, then ?”’ 

“Fool? Sir, I’m no fool. I’m distressed. I’ve catched the contagion. 
I’m afflicted.” 

“ Are you sick ?” 

“ Exact! 7 

“ What’s the matter with you ?” 

“ Tve got the panics.” 

Lj“ The what ?” 

“ The panics, sir ; it’s a going to carry off this town. I tried to escape 
by hard drink, but it’s no use. The panics have got me, sure.” 

The watchman, more amused than ever, tendered his sympathy, and, 
what was better, his aid, to the panic-stricken individual. In the course 
of half an hour he had the pleasure of putting him into the door of his 
boarding house, and pointing out to him the best remedy—a soft bed and 
long slumber.—Cincinnati Times. 





AnoTHerR EXPERIMENTAL SteaMER.—There is now in course of con- 
struction, at the Southwark Iron Works, a small Steamship, built of iron 
upon a new principle, which the builders believe will accomplish an aver- 
age speed of from 25 to 30 miles an hour. The invention, for which a 
patent has been obtained, is intended to be applied to special transit 
vessels only, and is not suitable to river steamers, or other vessels in- 
tended to be used where the water is shallow or the channels uncertain. 
Should the expectations of the builders be realized, a vessel built and 
fitted in the manner proposed can make the voyage from Liverpool to 
New York in five days, or from Liverpool to Seihewns in forty days. 
The novelty of the invention coneists for the most part in constructing 
the vessel co that the centre of gravity is placed below the water line. 
This is effected by constructing a chamber called a “ well” all along the 
bottom of the vessel, in which the machinery, coals and stores can be de- 
posited. As it is not proposed that the vessel shall carry cargo, the cen- 
tre of gravity will thus become a suspended instead of a supported body ; 
and it is believed that this peculiar formation will materially decrease 
the area of resistance to the water. The sides of the vessel rise perpen- 
dicularly from the well ; and although the appearance of the vessel at 
present is anything but graceful, the patentee is of opinion that her form 
a pe 9 agg 80 as to secure the greatest amount of speed compatible 
w ety. 

The improvements proposed to be carried out may be shortly described 
as follows : 1. Vessels built according to this plan show a decrease in the 
area of resistance to the water full 35 per cent. when measured against 
any other vessel of the same breadth of beam and draught of water, thus 
insuring greater speed. 2. They have a better disposition of the centre 
of gravity, a consequent increase in stability, and a decrease in the 
amount of oscillation, enabling them when required to c a larger 
quantity of canvas than other vessels of the same size. 3. The engines 
are so constructed as to effect economy in space and weight, causing also 
@ saving of coals equal to a sixth of the consumption of other marine 
engines. 4, The screw-propeller possesses greater power of propulsion 
than any other propeller yet introduced, by at least 30 per cent. 5. At- 
tached to the engines is a powerful steam signal whistle, so constructed 
as to give out a code of signals, by-which captains of ships may commu- 
nicate with each other, by sounds vewey 4 ntelligible, at a distance of 
three or four miles apart. The object of this portion of the invention is 
to prevent collisions at sea during dark nights or foggy weather. The 
novelty in the steam-propeller is confined to the manner of fixing the fans, 
so that each blade when revolving will clear the other of back-water. 
_ ada — —_ aaemy a on introduction of a buoyant 

m or nw e root of the fixed, also reduces the weight 
of the shaft by about two-thirds. . 

The trial vessel, which will be ready for launching in a few days, is of 
60 tons burthen, and when’fitted with her engines and stores wiil weigh 
ay 14 tons. She is formed of plate iron one-eighth of an inch thick, 
with angle irons an inch and a half thick, and ribs 15 inches apart. The 
inventor proposes to take her to New York when finished. There can be 
no doubt that light iron steamers, without cargo and driven by high- 

re engines, can attain very great s in passing through the wa- 
, but it would be premature to assert that the vessel now building will 
realize all the anticipations which the builders have formed of her powers. 


If she does, she will be the of t ref - 
+ Ahad } | "ree great reforms in steam naviga. 


Derention or 4 Dramatic Manuscrirr.—The following is a full re- 
port of the | Og en given at the Westminster County Court, on Wed- 
needay, in the im t case of “ Fonblanque v. Buckstone.” The ques- 
tion is undoubtedly one of great interest to the theatrical world. The 
learned judge, on taking his seat on the bench, said the plaintiff in this 
action sent a manuscript in December last to the defendant, and, receiv- 
ing no reply, in a fortnight he wrote a letter, but received no answer to 
it. He wrote four or five letters on the subject. Receiving no reply, he 
wrote again, stating that he should come up from Manchester to look 
after it. He accordingly came up to London on the 27th April, called 
at the Haymarket Theatre, where he saw Mr. Wyld, the treasurer, who 


stated that Mr. Buckstone had told him to say that it should be left for him 





° ed - = i as he has proved he = pope yy oA 
on, not having shown any special damages. am of opinion that he 
should have 1s. damages for the detention, the costs of the journey to 
London, and the amount of costs in the action. The verdict was accord- 
ingly entered for the plaintiff.—London paper, Oct. 24. 





Tue CaMELLIA BREADALBANICA.—Now, dear Lord Chamberlain! Now, 
beloved Breadalbane. Are you nota nice kind of Licencer of Plays? 
Come, come, no turning up the aristocratic nose at a subject so contempti- 
ble—the business is your business, and you are paid (excuse our vul- 
garity) singularly well for neglecting it. We must insist upon being 
listened to. 

“ Not hear us. By your salary, but you shall !” 


At a place called Rochester (somewhere in Kent, my Lord) the inhabi- 
tants were considered to be in so stupid and os a state of virtue, 
that it was thought well to introduce among them a little vice, just to 
make them aware of their own perfection. So a humane theatrical mana- 
ger announced a drama called the Lady of the Camellias. Your Lordship— 
although a Lord Chamberlain—must know, by this time, what the subject 
of such a piece is, for you certainly read the Times, and cannot forget the 
scathing denunciation righteously poured upon the opera of Za Traviata. 
A drama founded on that opera must be still more offensive, because vo- 
calists emit notes, not words, whereas the actor sends home the idea and 
language to every spectator. And it is again worse, because the ineffable 
abomination of M. Dumas, ji/s, is thrust forward in the above title— Punch 
cannot even allude to what Lord Breadalbane sanctions. Well, my Lord, 
some people in Rochester have heard of the character of the atrocity, and 
send a remonstrance to the Chamberlain’s office. Mr. Donne, your dele- 
gate (a scholar and a gentleman, who discharges a thankless office to the 
satisfaction of all who have business with him) sends to Rochester for the 
piece, reads it, and to make what sort of a communication to the manager 
have you, Lord Breadalbane, reduce that gentleman? This is it. 

“T have examined the drama, entitled the Lady of the Camellias, and find it 
to correspond so nearly with the opera of La Traviata, which has been licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain, that I shall not put any impediment in the way of your 
performing it at Rochester.” 

Mr. Punch takes it, that blushing is not a Chamberlain’s accomplish- 
ment, or such a letter must make your Lordship’s face resemble Bar- 
dolph’s, a8 described by the Page, (characters by Shakespeare, a dramatic 
author of other days, my Lord,) “ He called me, my Lord, through a red 
lattice, and I could discern no part of his face from the window ; at last 
I spied his eyes.’’—Punch. 


Nena Sautp’s Proctamations.—The Poona Observer of 9th September 
says:—* On the morning of the 5th inst., two treasonable placards in the 
Mahratta language were discovered in the city of Poona, one posted on 
the entrance to the Government Vernacular School in the Boodhwur Pa- 
lace, and the other on the entrance to the Poona College in the Visram 
Bagh. One of these placards is in the hands of the police, and on our 
applying to the Fuaraskhara for information respecting the matter, it 
was refused. We have, however, ascertained from an equally trustworthy 
source that the placards purport to be proclamations from the miscreant 
Nena Sahib of Bithoor, who styles himself ‘Punt Prudhan Nena Sahib 
Peshwah,’ offering rewards to those who will murder all the Europeans 
in Poona, as well as the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief. The re- 
wards are on a sliding scale, commencing with the Governor, for whose 
head the ridiculously small sum of only 5,000 rupees is offered, and gra- 
dually descending to judges and magistrates, and such like ‘ small deer,’ 
for whose ‘ knowledge-boxes’ 500r.is considered an ample sum. The low- 
est sum offered for any European is 100r., but the Nena Sahib, it seems, 
values the brains of an editor more highly than those of our civilian 
friends, and has generously promised 2,000r. to whoever will bring the 
editor of the Poona Observer, dead or alive, into the ‘ presence.’ The Nena 
goes on to say that he is advancing towards Poona, with a mighty and 
victorious army, to assert his rights to the throne of the Peshwahs, and 
that he hopes, when he reaches Allundee (sixteen miles off,) to find that 
his capital of Poona will then be ‘ cleared of all Feringhees.’ The pro- 
mised rewards, on proof of the violent death of the parties, are to be paid 
to those who have obeyed the orders he has issued for the massacre of all 
Europeans in the Deccan—an order which is to be obeyed under pain of 
a horrible curse, which is unfit for publication.” 





New Irauian Opera-Hovusr, Covent-Garpen.—Since our last notice 
of this large structure the works have been commenced, and are now pro- 
ceeding very rapidly. The foundations rest on the strata on which 
stood the walls of the old theatre, that consists of a dense sound gravel, 
which, of course, dispenses with the use of concrete. The walls of the 
new building are already carried up within a few feet of the surrounding 
street levels, The immense quantity of ironwork, required for the vari- 
ous roofs and floors is also in very active preparation by Messrs. Gris- 
sell, of the Regent’s Canal Iron Works, who are the contractors for this 
portion of the work. The structure is to be, as far as possible, fireproof, 
and the greatest attention, has, we understand, been paid by the archi- 
tect to the arrangement of ingress and egress, so that, as far as practica- 
ble the fearful dangers consequent on a panic arising in a crowded house 
will be avoided. As a provision against this, there will be four public 
staircases before the curtain, the steps and landings of which will be con- 
structed of stone, roofed over with brick arches. One highly important 
arrangement also in these staircases is, that there will be no “ winders,” 
and “ well-holes” are dispensed with, the space usually occupied by the 
latter bein —_ in a great measure solid, as is the case in the La 
Scala, at Milan, other theatres in Italy. This arrangement allows 
of lighting and ventilating the staircases at night through a central 
shaft. There are also side windows as a means of lighting these stair- 
cases from the external walls of the edifice. Provision will also be made 
for a most plentiful supply of water in case of a fire, as large cisterns are 
to be placed on each side of the house. Receptacles for water will also 
be situated on the stage and other parts of the house, which will be fed by 
the large cisterns and from the street main. The designs for the theatre 
have been prepared by Edward M. Barry, Esq., architect, under whose 
supervision the building will be carried out by Messrs. Lucas Brothers, 


Belvedere-road, Lambeth.— Building News. 





A Very Pious Emrrror.—A pensereph is going the round of the Ame 
rican press just now, in which a Mr. Gray gives an account of what he 
saw in the private cabinet of the great projector of the Holy Alliance— 
Alexander of Russia. The room was plainly furnished. A very plain 
lounge, covered with black leather, for him to lie on; a high common 
three-legged stool to sit on and write ; two marble tables, fixtures to the 
wall ; a few old chairs; a plain inkstand ; a pencil and penknife ; the 
seal of the empire ; a map of the battle of Waterloo ; and a common Eng- 
lish Bible, bound in plain sheepskin, one of the Society’s commonest 
kind, but with margins wide and broad to write upon. “This Bible,” 
says Mr. Gray, “I found thumbed black, with corners turned down to 
marked passages in hundreds, and the margins completely filled with his 
own thoughts. A worse-looking book, to be whole, you could not often 
meet, but it was his daily companion ia that private cabiaet, and for his 
love of the Bible, and the spread of it in his empire and army, he fell a 
martyr. The holy synod hated the Bible and missions. From the first it 
opposed the Bible enterprise with all its might, and, for years after the 
Bible was translated into the common Russ, prevented its being printed, 
and kept back the renege a until Alexander, disgusted by their con- 
duct and wearied of their delay, issued a ukase that every man in his vast 
army should possess the Bibie.”” Thomas Campbell could never listen 
with patience to any person who :poke of Alexander’s piety. On one 





ee 


hao pits of te Euperen, toon itenciek oe I 
piety peror, ape es, I always understood 

that Alexander was exceedin, ious ; I am told 

fore he swallowed Poland.”— ‘Starman.’ that he said grace be 





BaLLoon Opservations 1x War.—In the early pest of the wars 
French Revolution a department of the Ecole Polytechnique traineg 
eee Gee Se ae nt of balloons. The 
Fleurus, gained in 1794 by General Fleurus over the Austrians, has been 
ascribed princi; to the accurate information conveyed by a balloon 
observatory. aeronants at the head of whom was the Celebrated 
Gayton Morveau, mounted twice in the course of the day, took delibe. 
rate “or and _~¥ eae _— by pi ; 
signs. en ascending the second time they were discove al 
non brought to bear against the balloon ; ineffectually, ~~ aN 
latter soon ascended out of range of the shot. Balloon observers also - 
accompanied the army of Napoleon in the Egyptian bec rer but were 
subsequently laid aside. There are no prac impediments to the em. 
ployment of balloons in this manner. A balloon of 30 feet in diameter ig 
ample when pure hydrogen is used to inflate it, as would be always the 
case on the field of battle. Hydrogen for this purpose was generated by 
the French by transmitting the stream of water through red hot iron 
pipes. The apparatus was portable, like a cavalry shoeing forge, ang 
could inflate a balloon 30 feet in diameter in about two hours. 





Tue Siamese Awsassapors.—The Caradoc has brought to England the 
Siamese embassy and suite. They are Bhuddist, and consequently do not 
eat beef or mutton, or use milk, cheese, butter, or anything produced 
from bulls or cows. Hog’s lard is the —— allowed to be used in cook. 
ing. For the information, however, of those who may wish to invite 
them in England to parties, I may state that they eat freely of game 
poultry, pork, and curry of the very hottest at every meal. They drink 
moderately of brandy, wine, champagne, and pale ale. They are ye 
fond of tea, which they drink at every meal, and all day long without 
milk. They eat no pastry or sweets. Hight of the principal members 
of the embassy dine together; the others, excepting the servants, haye g 
separate table, and pay great respect and homage whenever they address 
one of the superior eight. They are very cleanly, and all make a point 
of bathing every day. Their teeth are black from the use of the betel. 
nut. They have all sorts of European articles for ordinary p 
They have splendid presents on board for her Majesty ; amongst them 
two crowns, and a lady’s saddle, enriched with diamonds, rubies, ang 
other precious stones; spears with gold heads, &. They have ala 
£50,000 in dollars on board, besides bars of gold ; so they are tolerably 
well provided. Their dress is very splendid—a rich tunic with a belt of 
gold clasped in front with a buckle ornamented with diamonds and ry. 
bies ; loon trousers, and small richly ornamented skull-cap, with a spire 
running from the top. 


TiiseEp.—A letter from our Parisian correspondent has led us to the 
true explanation of the alleged new food for bees, and we believe it may 
be stated. In the Indian bazaars the seed of Sesamum orientale is sold com- 
monly in ¢i/, and in an essay on the “ Agriculture of Hindoston,” pub- 
lished by one of our editors some years ago, is the following passage :— 
“ This grain rendered so familiar by the tale of ‘The Forty Thieves, js 
cultivated throughout India. The plant is not unlike hemp, but the 
stalk is clearer and semi-transparent. The flower, also, is so gaudy that 
a field in bloom looks like a bed of some florist’s flower, and its aromatic 
fragrance strengthens the delusion. It is cultivated for its oil (the gin. 
gel), which is that chiefly employed by the natives in their culinary 
parations. The oil is fitted for the purpose by its aromatic savour. The 
flour is used, after the oil is expressed, in making cakes.”’ It is suited for 
this purpose by its sweetness, and was used also in the same way in very 
distant times. Parkinson, writing in 1640, says, ‘ The seede was injan: 
cient times much used in bread for to relish and make it sweeter.”—Cu- 
tage Gardener. 


“ TeLeGram.”’—There has been a good deal of discussion in the news- 
papers about this word, and its claim to be accepted as legitimately de- 
rived from the two Greek words out of which the word “ telegraph ” has 
been formed. In the course of that discussion it has been several times 
stated, in letters to the Times, that the word “telegram ”’ originated in 
the columns of that journal ; and the Zimes was evidently as well dis- 
posed to “ own the soft impeachment ” as Mrs. Malaprop could possibly 
be. The statement, however, is altogether erroneous. So far as we know, 
the word first appeared in the Times, when giving the first despatch from 
Cagliari, about two months ago ; and then it was communicated from the 
Foreign-office, not only to the Times, but to the other London papers. So 
far as we can discover, the word was first used in India, and appears fre- 
quently in the papers relative to the mutinies in the East Indies, laid be- 
fore Parliament during the present session. The earliest instances of its 
use that we have been able to find contained in a letter from Major Birch, 
secretary to the Governor-General, to Major-General Hearsey, dated Cal- 
cutta, April 21, 1857, which says :—“ A telegram to the following effect 
has this day been transmitted to you.” Su uently to that date the 
word appears frequently in the papers.— Manchester Guardian. 











GLEANINGs FROM A Pappy Fretp.—An old song makes mention of a 
certain— 
“ Paddywhack just come from Cork, 
With his coat nately buttoned behind him.” 
The memory of that ancient lay will perhaps be awakened by the fol- 
lowing advertisement extracted from a Cork newspaper :— 
GAME NOTICE. 
HE EARL OF NORBURY requests that no one will Poach on his Estate 
(CARRIGMORE) without an order from him in writing. (3902) 
What animal will the Prince Consort exhibit at the next Cattle show 
that will beat the Earl of Norbury’s Prize Bull ?—Punch. 





Lorp Brovenam’s NonsensicaL View oF aN Apvocate’s Duty.— 

Allusion being often made to the noble lord’s tenets on this subject, we 
are glad to quote in precise words bis declaration thereupon. It is just 
now cited in a political advertisement concerning the N.Y. municipal 
election. 
, “ He knows in the discharge of his office but one person in the world, 
that client and none other. To save that client by all expedient means, 
to protect that client at all hazards and costs to all others and among 
others, to himself, is the highest and most unquestioned of his duties; 
and he must not regard the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the destruc- 
tion which he may bring upon another. Nay, separating the duties of a 
patriot from those of an advocate, and casting them, if need be, to the 
wind, he must go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate it should 
unhappily be to involve his country in confusion for his client’s protec- 
tion.”’--Speech of Henry Brougham, at the Trial of Queen Caroline. 





Tue Queen or Hearts AND THE QUEEN oF Fasuton.—Victoria, Queen 
of England, is a safer model for our women, if they must go across the 
Atlantic and into palaces for their exemplers. She is a sound-hearted, 
well behaved, much beloved woman. She takes an interest in whatever 
is calculated to do good. She dresses with queenly simplicity. She tries 
to make her subjects contented and presperous. She sympathizes with 
the poor and binds up broken, burdened hearts. 

Her children she rears with care, training them in the knowledge that 
they are only flesh and blood like the rest. But then Victoria isn’t fast 
enough, dashing enough, dressy enough, for our women. She really 
don’t ever set a single fashion. And we firmly believe that some of our 
matrons and maidens would rather go with Eugenie to a bull-fight than 
with Victoria to a cottage, where there is suffering to be relieved aad 
misery to be driven away.—Philadelphia paper. 


DrawiNe win tHe Stump.—Meissonier, the French painter (a speci 
men of whose exquisite genre painting will be found in the French Art 
Exhibition in Broadway,) having lighted his cigar after the dessert at & 
dioner given him by his admirers, began unconsciously, while talking, to 
draw on the table-cloth with the blackened end of his allumette, The Ba- 
ron de Kniff, the landscape painter, seeing what he was about, continued 
to put half-burnt matches in his way, and with these Meissonier sketched 
one of the most exquisite of his little male figures—full of nature and vi: 
vacity. The Baron took away the cloth, purchased it of the landlady of 
the house, and it is now in his own drawing-room—the figure part framed, 
and the remainder of the cloth tastefully arranged as drapery. 





Quick Retcrn axp No Prorrr.—The Count de Pourtalés Sterger, the 
chief of the late Neufchatel insurrection, has, says the Gazette de Lyon, re- 
turned to the King of Prussia the Grand Cross of Hohenzollera which 
was some little time ago conferred upon him by his Majesty. The de- 
coration was accompanied by a polite letter, in which he declares to the 
King that he henceforth regards himself as a Swiss citizen, and that, con- 
sequently, he cannot accept any foreign decoration ; and adds, that the 
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which has taken place in the relations which formerly united 
also modified his own position toward the 





. possibili iting Togland ond Frames etic bee bma- 
of un y means of a sul 

=> = “ practically and scientifically” considered by a skil- 

This gentleman has submitted 

in the first place ta the Soupeper, Whe was greatly struck with 

Mi cwests he Minister of Public Works, in accord with the Minister 

, named a special commission, com of the most eminent 

This commission has decided that M. Thomé de 

. The English Government have also 

a commission, and “it is probable that in the coming 

and English engineers will apply themselves in the work of 

examining the practicability of the project.” (An incredulous 

our elbow has the cruelty to suggest that the engineer’s name 


Be 
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Chess 


PRIZE PROBLEM No. 463, sy S. Loyp.—from the Chess Monthly. 





: a 
gy 








WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 





gp We postpone the Solutions of Problems Nos. 457 and 462.“ 





Tae Nationat Cuess Conoress.—Nothing of importance has been dene at 
the Congress since last week, if we except the termination of the very interest- 
ing and well contested Match between Messrs. Horner and Solomons, in favour of 
the former ; each player having previously scored four Games, with two drawn 
Games. This concludes the lay part of the Congress, if we except, perhaps, 
a Game to be contested by Mr 1 and five of our strongest players in 
consultation. We have also heard that Mr. Paulsen will play seven Games 
simultaneously without sight of the boards! We are mute with astonishment at 
the Chess powers of this surprising man. There seems to be no limit to his me- 
mory and concentrative faculty. 

The following Game, having es in print, we publish it on account of the 
beautiful and truly scientific sacrifice of the Queen for a minor piece, at the seven- 
— move, which forced the Game against any line of play which White could 

pt :— 


o'clock of the 10th inst., rent payable at Old Michaelmas Day is in law 
due. If the earl died before 12 nyo cane. to the parties taking 


sonal estate ; so that the 


the estate, but if after 12, then they belong to, form part of, his per- 
difference of one minute might involve a } anal 


_ as to the title of about £20,000 ; a nice question for lawyers. 





Tax Berketey Peerace.—By the death of Earl Fitzhardinge, Berke- 
ley Castle and the other family estates have passed to his lordship’s next 
brother, the Right Hon. Sir levecies Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
K.C.B., a Lord of the Admiralty and late M.P. for Gloucester. We o' 
serve, it is stated in “ Burke’s Peerage” for this year, that there is a 
Barony of Berkeley, alleged to be derived from the feudal tenure of 
Berkeley Castle since the time of Henry IL., and to belong of right to the 
possessor of that ancient fortress, created by writ June 23, 1295, and we 
hear that it is not impossible that the gallant admiral on the meeting of 
parliament may present a petition claiming a seat in the Upper House 
on that ground, just as the Duke of Norfolk’s successors, even should the 
dukedom expire, could claim by right a seat in the House of Peers as 
Earls of Arundel, the earldom being absolutely conferred upon them by 
the tenure of Arundel Castle. 


A Seconp Six Cropr.—A singular experiment, which may lead to va- 
luable results, has just been made at Toulouse. A lady, the wife of a 
captain quartermaster, put an ounce of silkworms’ eggs to hatch in Sep- 
tember last, and fed the young worms with the leaves of the mulberry 
tree as usual. The worms have thriven better than in May last ; none 
of them have died, and they are now spinning their cocoons. This suc- 
cess is, perhaps, in a great measure attributable to the mild weather, for 
which this autumn has been so remarkable ; at any rate, the above fact 
shows that the second crop of mulberry leaves is quite as good food for 
the silkworm as the first, contrary to the opinion of the majority of silk 
growers.— Galignani. 
Deatsu or A Scorrish SonG-wrirer.—It becomes our duty this week 
to record the death of a most estimable fellow-townsman, Alexander 
Laing, the author of many Scottish lyrics. He died on Wednesday morn- 
ing at his house in Upper Tenements, after a short but severe illness. Mr. 
Laing was in his 71st year. He was a native of Brechin, and in early life 
served his squeentiantip to the flaxdressing trade, which business he fol- 
lowed for about twenty years. Amongst the numerous lyric effusions we 
may mention that his * Archie Allan,” “Mary, the Maid of Montrose,” 
and “ The Braes of Mar,” entitle him to rank high among our Scottish 
writers. A man of more unassuming worth than Alexander Laing could 
scarcely have passed from amongst us.— Montrose Standard. 





ANOTHER ILLustrious IrtsHman.—The Dublin Evening Mail says : 
“There is a report now gaining ground, that the celebrated Nena Sahib 
is a relative of the equally notorious Mr. Regen, who, with fifty Tippe- 
rary men, swore allegiance to the Sepoy, and sympathy with his atroci- 
ties. It is reported that the ancestor of Nena Sahib emigrated at some 
remote period from the town that now contains his sympathisers, and was 
known in India as‘ the Nenagh Sahib,’ or the Tipperary gentleman. We 
congratulate Mr. Gavin Duffy and the supporters of the Nation on this 
addition to the ranks of illustrious Irishmen.” 





Fresh Water Sariors.—The Prussian Government has issued a pro- 
clamation. in which it humanely recommends all sailors employed in the 





GREAT LIQUIDATION SALE 
OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
AT 361 BROADWAY, 


NEARLY A QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS OF CLOAKS, SHAW 


LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
CLOTHS, 
VELVETS, 
SILKS, 
FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS, 
Prices Totally Regardless of Original Cost. 
DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 
1000 Gray Cloth Cloaks, at $3 each. 
superior ~ * eo 
oe 
Very Handsome at $3. 
excellent Black Cloth Circulars, 
ery Superior = > 
0. 0. 

Black Lyons Velvet Cloaks, at $25. 
Very do. at$30. 

New Style Stella Shawls, at $5. 

: moener do. do. at $650. 
Very Rich Plush Borders, at $8. 
je do. at $3. 
Very Rich do. at $10. 
The Fur Departmeu 

is we pee bet abet rey ; and as a quotation of prices in this particular br. -rP ts ealen- 


to say that the entire stock will be reduced to about two-tirirds 
THEIR ORIGINAL Cost. 


1000 Yards Black and Gray Cloaking Cloths. 
100 Cartons of Rich Srieeings Galloons. 
w e. 


For Cash Only, at 


5 





JénemD 





Black Lyons Velvet. 
THE WHOLESALE WAREROOMS UPSTAIRS will be exclusively set apart for the sale 
of MATERIAL BY THE YARD ; so that Ladies desiring to economise can purchase their 
own materials and make up, or get made, their own cl at a considerable saving. 
BULPIN’S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 361 BROADWAY. 





BOMBAZINES! BOMBAZINES!! 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 


W. JACKSON'S NEW MOURNING STORE, 


551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Streets. 


150,000 WORTH OF MOURNING GOODS AT A SACRIFICE, VARYING FROM 
20 to 50 cent. below Cost of Importation. Call and examine. 
N.B.—Best French Kid Gloves 4s. per pair. 
W. JACKSON’S§MOURNING GOODS, 
551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Streets. 


FPAILURE.—WM. B. MACKENZIE, 
ANTILLAS, NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with his creditors, and continues as usual.—Independent, Oct. 15. 
THE SUBSCRIBER IS NOW PREPARED TO CLOSE OUT BIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW COST PRICES. 


WM. B. MACKENZIE, Brandreth Honse, 
Canal Street, New York. 





MILLER & GRANT, 703 BROADWAY, 


ARE OFFERING 


VEILS, 
CHANTILLY, COLLARS, 
POINT AGUILLE, IAPES 
HONITON, COIFFURES, 
BRUSSELS and BARBERS. 
BLACK LACES. 


GUIPURE, 


at greatly reduced prices, to insure immediate sale. 


: DRY GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 








Prussian Navy to take, before going to sea, five or six drops of chloro- 
form. in a wineglassful of barley-water, as it is considered an admirable 
preventative against the hcrrors of sea-sickness.— Punch. 





Srrance Team.—A gentleman who passed through one of the depopu- 
lated districts in the county Clare, last spring, says that he saw a man 
and his wife endeavouring to plougb their field with the aid ef an ass. 
The man yoked himself in along with the ass, and his wife held the 
plough: but, when the man grew tired, the woman exchanged places 
with him, and the strange team drove on, 





GAME. 
Between Mr. Louis Paulsen, of Dubuque, Iowa, and Mr. Paul Morphy, of 
New Orleans. 
Time—2 hours and 55 minutes. 

White—Pavisen. Black—woORPHY. White—Paulsey. Black—MORPRY. 
1. P to K4 1. PtoKé 15. Q takes P 15. B to Q2 
2. K Kt to B3 2. .eer 16. toQR? 16. RtoK 

3. ary B3 3. Kt to B3 Yi. Fe R6 17. Q takes B 

4. BtoQ Ku 4. K B toQ Bt 18. P takes Q 18. Q to Kt 3, ch 
5. Castles 5. Castles 19. KtoR 19. BoK R6 
6. Kt takes K P 6. RtoK 2). Rto ®. Bto Kt 7. ¢ 

- Kt takes Kt a 2l. K to Kt 21. Btks P, disech 

. BtoQ Ba 8. ye bs 22. KtoB 2. Bto Kt7. c 
9. BtoK2 9. Kt takes P . Kto Kt 23. B to R6, dise ch 
10. Kt takes Kt 10. R takes Kt 4. KtoR 24. K B takes 
ll. Bto K B38 ll. Rto K3 Re et dy 25. Btakes Q 
12. P to Q BS i. oe . R takes B 26. R to K7 
Pega 18. BtoQ Kr3 27.RwQR 7. RtoK R3 
M4. PtoQ Rt 4. P takes P PtoQs 3. BtoK6 


And White resigned. 


CLosg OF THE Sesstox.—The Congress terminated its labours on Thursda 
evening at the New York Chess Club-rooms, No. 19 East Twelfth street. Col. 
Mead in the chair. The President regretted that the Hon. A. B. Meek was not 
present to award the prizes, and announced that the sessions of the Congress 
would end that evening. To him it was a cause of regret that an occasion which 
had been so agreeable and full of interest should soon be numbered among 
events passed a: not into oblivicn, but to be ever retained among the plea- 
sant memories of the past. It was another source of regret that many who had 
participated as members should have returned to their homes, and that others 


would soon follow ; but a lively recollection of each and all of them would long 


be retained by those who remained behind. Bat, on looking toward the other 
> ra the picture, it was a source of great satisfaction and of mutual gratifica- 


know that the first National Chess Congress of America had been so pre- 
eminently successful. Nothing had occurred to mar the designs of those who 
originated and conducted it through its long duration. Harmony had prevailed 
ghout. The intention of the originators of this gathering of chess-players 
from every part of the Union was to awaken an interest in the noblest of all 
t had been fully recognized. 
Throughout the whole country the most favourable notice had been taken of 


throu 
amusements and to promote its welfare. This objec 
their proceedings. The result would be, tha 


come forth to gather laurels and add fres 


been known be 


plate 


“ Sir,—In behalf of the members of the first National Chess Congress, I pre- 
If measured by the admiration it is meant to con- 


sent this testimonial to Ps 
vey of our estimation of your wonderful blindfold play it will not be deemed o 
little value. Sir,I claim you for the United States [Great cheering.] 


than her most gifted sons. Old E 


boast of America that the blindfold chess of Paulsen has not yet been equalled. 
What if Labourdonnais played two, Philidor three, and Kieseritzky four games 
atone time? We have in our midst one whose amusement it is to play five, and 
who will soon fulfil his promise of gisying seven blindfold games at chess simul- 
taneously. We fling our proud defiance across the waters. Come one, come all. 
Let the superhuman feats of our own Paulsen be performed with equal success 
by the much-vaunted E -chess knights. Let the much and deservedly-ex 
tolled Harrwitz enter the lists. We challenge him—vwe challenge all the mag- 
hates of the Old World. But, Sir, your achievements need no comment at my 
hands—they speak for themselves. “And now, with a reiteration of our thanks 
for the highly interesting entertainment 


z u have so kindly given us, we beg 
you to accept this slight token of our 





it many new names will be enrolled 
—_—- devotees of Caissa, and many will bring into use those faculties whieh 
have so long dormant. Other Morphys and other Paulsens perhaps will 
interest at some future Chess Con- 
— But the powerful aid received from the Press of the city must not be | > 
lorgotten. Without it, the proceedings of the Congress would scarcely have 

yond the walls of the place ofmeeting. To it they were greatly 
indebted for the interest it had taken and for the faithful reports it had always 


given. 
Col. Mead then proceeded to award the prizes to the four victors in each Tour- 
nament ; the first prize, to P. Morphy, Esq., consisting of a beautiful service of 
valued at from 4 to 500 dollars, bearing a suitable inscription to commemo- 
Tate the event. Mr. Morphy then came forward and thus addressed Mr. 


Although 
not a native American, you have done more for the honour of American Chess 

urope may boast of her Staunton and Ander- 
sons, her Harrwitz and Lowenthals, her Der Lasas and Petroffs ; it is the greater 


Tur Dessarprys Bripce Catamiry.—Several actions have beer brought 
| againet the Great Western Company by parties who have lost their friends 
{or been themselves injured by this calamity. In the Lincoln Assize 
| Court, damages of $2,000 were recovered in compensation for the death 
of Joseph Barr. And at the Oxford Assizes a man by the name of Cur- 
tis, who from an injury to the spine, has in the lower part of his body be- 
come completely paralysed, got damages to the amount of $10,000, and 
£75 iu compensation for the death of his son, a young man of 26 years of 
age.—Canada paper. 














| FROM THE FIRM OF TILMAN, 
PATENT PURVEYOR TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE, AND 
THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
104 Richelieu Street, Paris, 
and 71 East Bleecker St., N. Y¥., near Broadway. 


R. L. TILMAN has the honour to announce that he is now receiving, direct from the 

above house in Paris. a larce and varied assortment of the finest artticial flowers, fea- 

thers, coiffures, wreathes, &c., of the newest styles, which, for elegance and freshness, defy 
competition. 


The well known reputation of Tilman’s flowers is familiar to all who use, or have used, 


for themselves, at No. 71 Bleecker Street, second house from B: 
N.B.—Madame TILMAN’S Patent Page’s Clasps fer Ladies just received. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Hare Remoredl to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 





which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EXTENT, is unequalled. 


MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, 
steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE: 


best house for ECONOMY ia the United States. 


Parisian articles ; and all those wishing to purchase are “te gener J invited to call and judge 
fe vi way. 


EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those they formerly occupied, and better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 


lied. 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 


MEN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 


TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
234 and 235 Broapway. (Opposite the Park,) Between Park Place and Barclay Street, 
WILL OFFER THEIR LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THE BALANCE OF THE SEASON, 

AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 


MMENSE SACRIFICE.—Cloaks! Cloaks! Cloaks!! Geo. Brodie, 
300 Canal Street, (Old No. 51.) 

} In order to run off his stock of new WINTER CLOA KS, has reduced them Fifty Per Cent. 

| Bargains! Bargains! Bargains !! 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, AT 


ROGERS’ 499 BROADWAY. 
g™ _ Gold Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Combs, Pearl and Ivory Fans for 





= 





ies. 
ressing Cases, Travelling Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnaies, Canes, Games for 
Gentlemen. : 
Toys, Dolls, Games, Rocking Horses for Children, Imported and Sold at 


ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 Broapway, near St. Nicholas Hotel. 


BRADY'S GALLERIES, 359 & 205 BROADWAY. 
Photographs at Half-Price Till Further Notice, 











STE I, Be Si oka stesccincc-vessveenccsvccens $30 00, heretofore $60 00 

e IN CRAYUN 25 OO bon $50 00 
sat soncsscacocveccccessouseesced $25 00 and $30 00 - $00 00 and $6000 
SMALLER SIZES from..................+++ $10 


M. B. BRADY. 





COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 


Tas WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IS OPEN FOR THE 
reception of Visitors or Boarders. It is easily accessible by the Nerth River Steamers, 
and the Hudson River q 





PRICES REDUCED!!! 


MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
49 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER AT LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
The Largest Assortment of Building Hardware in the U, 8S. 
Consisting in part of 
WROUGHT AND CAST LOCKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SILVER-PLATED AND 
PORCELAIN GOODS, STUBS AND SHEFFIELD FILES AND TOOLS, 
SHEFFIELD STEEL WIRE AND MANDRILLS, 
? % >, 
Chubb’s, Barron’s, and Beageh ‘3 bi =] Chest, Cupboard, Desk, 


HEIR STOCK OF BRITISH SHELF GOODS IS COMPLETE, CONSISTING OF 

Heavy desirable Patterns and Sizes of Clark’s Patent Butt, Hinges and Flaps, Clark’s 
Iron and Brass Sash Rollers and Window Pulleys, Patent Plaited Sash Cord, Copper and Iron 
Wire Sash Cord, Green-House a Brass and Iron Chain Bolts, Brass Door-Handles, 
Wrought Iron Square, Round, and Shutter Bolts, Brass Bolts of every description, Brass 
Hinges all sizes, Brass Screw Hooks and Picture Nails in endless variety, Cabin-Door Hooks, 
Coat and Hat Hooks, Sash Fastenings, Cupboard Turns and Catches, Parlour Bell Levers 
and Front Door Pulls of ——— auerns, Bell Slides end Cranks, Brass and Iron Padlocks 
all sizes ang qualities, Safe, nedrebe, and Press Locks, Iron and Brass Cabinet Locks of all 


kinds, 
LACQUERED BRASS GOODS, MOUNTED IN PORCELAIN, 
IMPORTED DIRECT FROM BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Locksmiths’ and Bell-Hangers’ Materials. 


" BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 








$600,000 WORTH OF 
BLEGANT FALL AND CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 


N 

I have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICE, at once. 

It consists of large assortments of every description of FALL AN M 

Manufactured with great taste from ‘oon either of our own im 

bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, 8 , &c., nearly 100,000 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 


tions or getting up, num: 
ARMENTS ates 


f | Shu wis, &c., of our own ure 





This is the largest Stock of Fash ble and S b} 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 


which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER COST! 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be 
wanting single Garments or by the Cogey 

@@> The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at par. 


D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


view of the financial panic and of the fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 
D WINTER GARMENTS, 


FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, Supranuens, 

rts, Robes, Sha’ Manufact or portation. 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
We offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Catiing Se Southern and Western Trade, | ** 


MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK | (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
i thrown open for the selection of all 


er Subscriber, having been for many years aware of the great importance of the appli - 
cation of machinery to the manufacture of Bread, and of the advantage, both to the pro- 
ducer and consumer, involved in its completion, has at last the satisfaction of having achieved 
an ultimate and complete success, by which he is enabled to offer to the public a loaf whieh is 
CHEAPER, CLEANER, AND MORE NUTRITIOUS 
than any that can possibly be furnished by any other process of manufacture. 
lat. The bread can be afforded at less price in consequence of the saving efleeted by maehi- 
. | nery over manual labour. 
Asto li No one a d with the old process of mixing dough, will deubt 
* | that bread mixed, formed, and cut by hinery, must be i atively cleaner than that 
made by the hand. : 
$d. It contains more nutriment, since it is made from fresh ground flour, and mixed by ma- 
chinery at an earlier stage of the fermentation, consequentiy a large proportion of gluten, the 
nutritive principle of the flour, is preserved. The machine sereag Lge a finer textare, and 
the bread ia not so liable to crumble. With increased facilities, the subscriber designs eon- 
tinuing the system indicated in his circular of 1856, and of disposing of his bread as heretofore, 
viz., the pound of bread being sold at the current price of a pound of flour, reckoning the bbl. 
1d: 








8. 
As an additional inducement to purchasers, he proposes making the following allowances 
on bread, sold in quantity at one time, as under : 








FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, FOR 1857 AND 1858. 
PRICES MARKED DOWN 1¢ TO 25 PER CENT. FOR CASH ONLY AT 
ALFRED MUNROK & CU.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 

[BETWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS. ] 


FURNISHIN 


| es the Men’s Department may be found a large and superior assortment at CLOTHING and 
goods. 


On 100 Ibs. bread 10 per cent, 
On 20 lbs. bread.. bee 12 per eent, 
On 300 Ibs. bread 15 per cent. 
To be had at the following depots : 
56 Rutgers Street, 503 Pearl Street, | 78 West Broadway, | 6 Laurens Street, 
and wh 100 loaves = demanded, fi depots will be opened. 
All ications to dd dto 





JOHN HECKER, No. 56 Rutgers Street. 
RS. BODSTEIN (Late Julia L. Northall) will continue to give 
her d No. 200 Bl ng for the 
. AP 











instruction in Singing at he: treet, 
season on Monday, N = 2nd. jon to be made at the house. 

















‘TIL IN DD. DWILTS 
tion.” The Custom Department is well stocked with the latest and most fashionable Piece Goods. Eee ean Fibers, we walnuts for Sale Single B. Create & Blsckwell's 
Mr. Morphy then handed to Mr. Paul the . ial in due form, and the ey CLOTH once ae = — are ey i a — Sizes jy rege 36 = per bottle. Bass’s East India Pale Ale, Barclay & Perkins’ Porter 
ee ~~ eee knowledged.—The Cong was then formally ad- | #@> No deviation in any instance froma morbed prices. tide ee one 4 eae ¥ RICHARDSON & HAYTER, Kllsabethan Ale Launch Reem, - 
; and the gentlemen present proceeded to enroll themselves mem-| » p Correspotidi he ie roadway. 129 Water &t., and 66 : 
Y H r N. B. ing house in New Orleans 34 Magazine St. ho ha’ the above Rooms on the London plan. Chops, Steaks, Uysters, and Het 5 
bers ote National Chess Association. The subscription is but one dollar an- > ae - from 12 tof. aw? import all the above articles i. Sooteh Kippered ‘Salmna, Bp aed 
We are requested to state that i t : will FINS CLOTHIN RETAIL - 
tn fatuve be bail at the reeme, egy we Maa ee ce eee LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! | \gUSIC AT HALF PRICE at WATERSS, No. 333 Broadway — 
da , “4 FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES !! Pianos and Melodeons at jower prices than ever before offered in this market. Pianos 


y and Friday evenings, and on Monday, Wednesday and Saturday at the St. 
Dénis’s Hotel, Broadway ; the pre rietor, D. Julien, Esq., having generously 


put every facility at the d the Club. 


For the First Time Opened to the Public at Retail!!! 











Tur Nick or Trwe.—As the late Earl Fitzhardinge’s rent-roll is sup- 
Posed to have been about £40,000 a-year, a nice point, it is remarked, 
may arive on the question of the precise hour of his death, which is an- 
nounced as having taken place “ about midnight” between the 10th and 
11th inst. His rents were ewe at “old time,’’ that is, Old-Lady and 

ichaelmas-day fell this year on Sunday, the 
11th inst., and the day begins at midnight. Now the rent is due upon the 


Old Michaelmas-day. Old 


at 
Less than One Third Broadway “Sacrifice” Prices. 
JAMES WILDE, JR. & CO., 
2? Park Prace, and 24 MURRaY STREET. 


Sha GOODS, MANUFACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY FOR A 
“ Southern Market, will be found equal to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will be 


and Melodeons to Rent, and rent allowed on pu 





URVIS & DUGUE, Attorneys and Coun: ° 
44 EXCHANGE ALLEY, New Wiens —Pretenieet Deteeenke os Roe 
Orleans, Jetferson, St. Charies, etc., etc., promptly attended to. 


GEORGE PURVIS. RENRY DUGUR. 








mediately after the arriv: ers, in New York or Brooklyn, or mailed to an: 
By T. RICHARDSON, 15 Higa Sr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ences to Gentlemen who I have served for 5 years. 


Ex6tise PAPERS DELIVERED AT YOUR RESIDENCES IM- 
al of Steam: y part. 
Orders per post attended to. Refer- 


D WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
4 NATCHEZ, MISS 


Lous ANRICH respectfully informs his i 
in this city that be has established a Jewelry Store at 685 Broadway, 2 dours above Amily 
street, where he is selling fine Gold Jewelry at low rates. Jewelry, Fancy Goods and Fans 














first moment of the day it becomes due, so that at one second beyond 12 | x mcvemben, ah —- a FOWLER, Postmaster 


OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Pacific Coast 


—— and resi equal to new. Also, Clocks and Watches repaired by skilful workmen 
Old Plated Silver replated, equal to new, in the best manner. wi ; 
some ef the first families in this city. ‘ ae 





LOUIS ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street, 








ie 

















‘FOVANCIAL 
DUNCAN SHERMAN £ 00-8 BUILDING. $ 


‘We beg te amnounce that we have formed a Co-Partnersisip, uader the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 


For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 








of FORBIGN AND DO: Se esl « 
the commencement of 
ean been | 4 Ray YE REFERRING, affords us 
es Soenan tact an _ ean 
( all of the country upen the most favourable terms. 
A. N, LEWIS. 
THEODORE STOUT. 


Ie addition te the above reference, we present, ses gt the Beats of hn Rage 
. T. Sourran, +» President « Meret | Beal 
¥ yr Esq., New York. 
on. 


Beast pounn, Beg’, Philadsipbia, 4 
JOHN MUNROE @&@ CoO. 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUB DB LA PAIX, PARIS, 





Q™ ei ara jerrmee or eye FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. CIRCULAR 
all the principal towns and cities of 
2 z ELLAND. FORTTOAL = SuemAnY, 
GRAM AErTAt ; san “: me ITALY, 5 ; 
‘ ee ALEXANDRI CarRi 
BEYROUS, fenusatme Aen wae * 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
qf nhs GF PARES, cad SEREEEPS AIRAR, At Greve & Geemhcteh, Sev ent ta cumste 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


118 AND youn PAYABLE IN CANAD4, WE WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
B America has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 





tre any charge whatever. 
payable Sushasian, charge will be uniform] 
peta ai edie granted Ville pureiiwed and collected oa jand, Ireland, Seotland, 
RICHARD URLL, 9, 29 William Street, New York. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 


ISPATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2th of each month. 
Exchange en California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at al) times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL 


2@ Old Slip, a Water Street, New York. 
{asue Bane of CuaRteston Bills on 
BANK oF 1 OF LIVERPOO) 


iL, 
4a sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at of the Banks in Eneuann, Inz- 
“anp, SeoTtanp and WaLzEs, _ 








SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 
BANKE 31 PINE 8T., 
D*4¥,o% THE BANK OF LONDON, AND Ra Sh. REPITTANCES FO TO Lars any 
che peel een Wenesi lode , 





BROWN, BROTHERS le 
NO. $0 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Tasue Oredits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BERANGER'S LYRICS, 
Two Hundred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Breadway. 


NOW RBADY FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
ON THE HORSE OF AMERICA. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
presse: FORESTER’S HORSE AND HORSEMANSHIP. IN TWO SUPERB IMPERIAL 
volumes, of ! wy sanat diatineet with A arf olebrated Horse, 
prima inca pupa belished with Wie ette Ie Pages, om or 
0. Daruay, ate numerous — Se ne noe und in be follow 
Oh Ay Sheep, $13; in Half Turkey,, gl4: it full Turkey or Oalf 


“i iB 
bscribers. in remitting direct to the publishers the es pn ea price, weB oes receive 
of the work, promptly delivered, free ef addition 














= mae 


inthe Now. land States can on A . supplied aa h the the agate 9 rs SaltPso 
phia, the Publishers’ General A, J nal 


STRINGER & oa neaED, Pabli: 
222 Broadway, New York. 
le AGENTS, a can thoroughly canvass for 





WANTED—Comp and resp 
oubtermere. 








N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORE, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AXD RETAIL 
FINE OLD BRANDIES AND RU: 
TURRET, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 


CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 





HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREHET, NEW YORE. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MESSRS. FILS F IRDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SO. 
— GhisbhieD-ON Hib tit ~ 
: of their 
RHENISH WINES 
a> ¥.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 





HE URDEASIANED, SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
the Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Remes, to announce 
"heat he has made arrangements with the houses, 

ER & CO.; N. BLOODGOOD a ae Gb BURKHALTER & 

BM eR A & CO. CORWIN; CHESTER DRIGGS; 

J.&W. Ly af PARK “'TILFORD. E. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 





Le 
2 
; 
Q 
“ol 


THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 


R AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR My ny 
R Missouri, 


AVE APPOINTED ME THEI 
ure WINE is made from G 





believed t be ful if not aah the beak leponted Catan —_- 
and i: to su 
tos Quarts vnd Pints th the fAPARLANG Cs CATAWBA,” and of the “ OABINET,” in cases, 
sale, in cmutision to sui 
. RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 
REMOVAL. 


B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNEER & °. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the And at 


YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad 


a, oe f ON BARD, az OFFER L von sie by yp 8 ys 
ine G Brandi most roved 
srading thelr own MAX SUTAINE, cil tne different varieties of Claret 


B see geen ie 
“ est Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Cotes. 


The Cholecet B 
All the different kinds of pales, Santen, Cutsnge, Baataed, Svest Of, Gwe 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their cron Haze, West- 
PXGOSHEN DUSTER ressived fresh ove every morni; yg Yt ee All of 
whieh hey deliver tree of cBarge to all parts of of the all the neigh- 
bouring country adjacent thereto. 


J. J. DRUMMOND & CoO., 
GR 


CORNER OF CANAL AND oo STREETS, NEW a 
AVE constantly on hand a Large and Well-Assorted Stook of Groceries, Wines, Teas, 
which can be found Tilton & Co.'s ana's 8. hast & Sona? P Oolebroved ty 
Cured Hams,” Heidsieck and other Celeb: yt A - ayy Wines, 
Scotch and egy) Ales and Porter. “yh variety. 











Gilloux Sardines, Oli Wolfe’s Sch 6. cub House Gin, 
jn wood or glass, 
INVINCIBLE RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 


1853, 
Dees tH THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
pe 8o great a favorite with the public, one user recommending them to i oa 
sales have 


ae be the most perfect at the lowest 
~~ THE J. L. M TRON Wonk 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 





WILLIAM Ss 
| a yay ® SALOON AND PAMILY COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 
us attached for Deniing periere, dining C7 &e. Laundry 
pm tty st ol “Broil oe on Ly 
Cotes snd Tea Urns ; Copper, and Tron Kitchen Furnitu.e. Depot’ 38 est Broad- 
P' en Manufacturer of Portab.e Gas Works. 

— Alse, — of the Aubin ys Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 
N. Aubin’s Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hcte!s, 

Churches, Country Houses, Colleges, &c. ; also, Villages and Cities. 





THE FOLLOWING 
POETICAL WORES BY DR. CHARLES MACEAY, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
Li gge m sg ogg mag & co. 
UNDER GREEN LEAVES. Cloth. 75 cents. 
THE LUMP OF GOLD AND OTtign POEMS. 12mo. Goth. 75 eents. 

VOICKS FROM THE pda ie be oe = ow 

VOICES FROM THE CROWD. 

LEGENDS OF THE ISLES Ai HIGHLAND GATHERINGS. 12mo. Cloth. 2% cents 

SONGS FOR MUSIC, 12mo. Sewed. cents. 

BALLADS AND LYRICAL POEMS. 12mo. Sewed. 25 cen 

THE SALAMANDINE OR agi 4 AND a” “=. Sewed. 25 eents. 

INIONS OF T 

1 is pleasure to read the pure musical Boglah of the * Lum of Gold,”’ anda still ter 

pisegare (0 mars the wholesome, chaste, and natural stre: of thought and 3 
makes the book a only y delightful, butsafeas ahousehold book,—qualities, enhappily, 


yo sacred precincts of Charice Mackay's studio the Muse h re 
i nthe er wlan of Charles ag a s studio the Muse has slumbered teo leng 
éoe one eager seinen tain living ea sake, too long for AT 3, of literatare 
at nto living action with its accustomed lianc: it speaks the 
eame fervid mel eo het points the same instructive — whi AR, all the more 
surely because it appeal simply and direct! i to the heart. While © Uharles Mackay lives, 
there is a solita , a certainty, U Soon canrot be whol degraded into me 
trical legerdemain, or worse that, into the mest a: eR 6. 
1 th GEOR ve. OUTLEDGE & CO. 


@ above for sale by 
®. BALDWIN, Agent. Beekman Street, New York. 





GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of which 
sold annually. The whole number that has been auld @ greater 5 preae peasy pepe wrk) ore 
population of the United States. 


Cornells’s Series of School Geographies. 
oi teruant GEOGRAPHY. Small Ne %pp. 12 maps. Beautifully tMustrated. 
rice 50 cents. 
Il.—INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to. Revised Edition, with new and addi- 
nit: HIGILSCHOOL GROGRAPHY AND ATLAS Geography, large Uae, 46 
Richly Ilustrated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, very large Ato. (Sipages aun on 
‘s Grocraraies Surpass aun Otue' 


a a losophic mo. by Ly the 
gradual of their *. In presenti a thleg ata atatime [| nt adaptation of 
each 6 and grade o: scholarahip f for w sich ft is intended. In the admirable mc 


mode 
and explicit 


xplanations 
for pres orpatural divisions In thelr judicious seleetion of 
lustrations, 


facts. In the appropriate and instructive character of thet In censistenc: 
aay maps and text. The introduction inte the maps of such pov RO 


an ie Discoveries to the somes, ye A or Bay! count of fram. 

Discov. @ present time : em! & Full Acceunt e Aberi 

gies, Serpe Kioes of Distinguish aahes “on, and Wonere oe Nin ‘. lans of Battle 
el ctorial Tieneetens pages. 1. Gust P oh). 

edbut 2 Ce hare ] —— Chg ad qUACKEN BOS N’ NATURAL PHILO 

PREKING" PRIMARY at oy ox NTELLECTUAL 


ETI 
ARITHMETIC, Il. PRIMARY WRITTEN Maciel It reises 
ore to train, = not enough to overburden the Son Loomoeene Lf 


to the ag 
they presstibe for memorizing the contents of a by ey n oe full e 


ws the examples 

INS’ EMENTARY ARITHMETIC. l6mo. 350 ti 
tea is left |The subject of Fractions, of Decimals of tn rn as - Tet Pare 
cine the 4 R .- eye of. Proportion is pre- 





et toa westical af 
y vot any of fhe above, for ezamination, will be te mail (post 


wet e {- rice. A complete | oe om tive Catalogue ef 
pooks published’ by D. farni ished gantephenion y letter weuae 


OLLOWAY’S oS CANT MART. rurbed b into uscles 
H pia fit) and chest, has has’an ihiayreffet fo ‘Bronchiie Asthma tad ait 
ublic Speakers and wens it ta, en may p—A- AUT, tehsrrhaliainadi 


Beld at the manufactory, N 
elites y, New York, and by all druggists, at 25¢., 63c., 





i 





al and Pipmine : article oe : 

tiultaneously upon ie, enters fi yh Toa tne cronies renlation, 

while it disinfects and pels from “the ‘oumech sod and bo dons, and gently simulates 
ex that is) 

eleansed ane roster restored to a sou! we D GANDE’ Dees wrele all — p aes Gayere 


and sold b 

eo 4. B. wee Druggisia, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
ELLUO'’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A Tonic-Cordial, 

D great benefit to persons debilitated by aches Thad Syepepnn: Prepared eal) Dy # 


C& 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED coRDIAL ELIXIR ‘OF GAR 
635 Broadway, and 








Fourth Avenue. 





NEED: KS, AND FISHING SCE. 
HE Undersigned received the FIRST pm pak! for the above A: the Work’’s 
Fair—and constantly on hand a and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
Lt hs TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, whieh he is able to supply on the most libe- 
Merchants dealing } > above Wire HOPR, CME OAD Dineen entqumuels 


paetnaeres THOMAS H BATE, 35 Maiden Lane. New York. 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, d by d Fish- 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, New Yor ufacture 
% tod importers of Fish Hooks, Rod Rods, Reels, Lin ints. ro te, Nan ekory ar article to suit the 
or dealer. The Gold, nine Sitver, and the Crystal P; medals awarded to 
hares "O. 20. sor the Desk caiehes aber ve all competitors. 
“The trade supplied at moderate +5 and on liberal terms. Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 
and Netting, Cod Lines, and Hooks, of all kinds. 








Nets 





UNUSUAL INDU 








Ma jon at the 
eshte fer ears Seer said ded jon from an i stock and 
= — AMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 863 Broadway 

HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 


No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—W: are reliably inform 
DS mineral under the name of “* ty Waser aod salle under the nue of 








tirely worthless, and dangerous 

Saeeeat them mr entirely my —_ fa of the genuine bi ae Warsr, frequently 
was difficulties 
Pine dhgoatt pa Ty o aman and bowels, ofte: 

rendering a mild case te Inenrablethe eflect b being aw Nt "J no wise ae ae Se 
pelts erin injurious effect in h a vor debilitated tse patt som Pitpelag 
neither or us effec! pa ray jowever de! @ patien 
trell a caret ring, as is well Which during 





tonie as as ive. The Sp known, is the spring, whi 
cizty-three years past, hee built e reputation of yet some have confound cnded ie 
name ef the spring with that of yey Po omy he a 

ion 





ders, Saratoga salts, 
ot possessing even . the virtues of the common a eldiite po powders the 
npossible to form Ress WaTER the 


brands of of Champagne, he has, by their advice | 











1 cont of Means. rs Stat of cat a 
pe Ly or bya lens N rs ‘Prone, o German, adare — fiven on application, 
Jour Land Commissioner of Re ee ees Comes BB. On. 
Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Mm, 
NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Winer THE USE OF METAL PLATES OR CLASPS. DR. 8. B. SIGESMOND, 
Dentist, No. 651 Broapway, New Yors., Removep 70 61 Bleecker |e 








e porcelain, and yet possess all the walthenthons of natural teeth. 
the Teeth together, there is not that nerv cos which is produced by Porce! 
which iavention one or more Teeth ue be inserted without extracting any teeth or 

ch cannot be done by any other modi 

ee or Zervice of a Dentist are requested to call and examine his Artif. 

iat "yeu, att or themselves, and he assures them that for BEAUTY, UTILITY, 'and 
ss they cannot be surpassed. 

Dr. ve the best city reference to those who have tested these Teeth te thetr entire 








EDDING, York deneral Bera ess Cards.—-A. g Demarest. No. isa 
Broadway, New Y: General —W Visi 
y, . Bugraver. hone, iting and Business, Carus, 
Street, W. Nay Laporte au i Rgationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 198 5 Pearl 
t Books! Paper Paper, ear iy Staple “Teationesy . wit + oy Nee 
aay Money and Shipping Recei, inkstands, M Memorandum and pon a, Tens, 
Slates, Chess and Boards, &c., an: ust any 
the trade. JOB PRI PRINTING and LI ae oe et Y qusentes rates. Cards, Ginter’ 
Bill-Heads, &c. Country merchants are invited sea f 








ONTAINE’S CREAM OF WILD FLOWERS.— ica’ 
F of this popular article will render the teeth as =p as tlabasier, boa the oe 
oe teens Pita and freck! ge im ase dispenses with the ease 
| - a mage : ng nad childrens mthers will find it superier 
or lotions. a an er Oe ¥ jemen 
toa pire all Druggists and Fancy — —— 


F.G ” FONTAINE & 0O., $05 and 589 Broadway, New York. 
BELLS O's BISCATINE.—The best heal food Infan 
ee, Sor Pa ‘ad forsale whips and Fetal Uy ad - 
D uC « » Apothecaries, 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmMPaNny 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


Citing ts (WITH ACCUMULATHFONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
aS Le Ai = remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 
Australia, and special 








Oilice—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acruaay. 
MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
Cash Caplital............ccsccecceceeseceees eeseesecceececceeseeeencn 


$250,000. 
ON: the no 68 agent, the following gentlemen were chosen Direetors of the Company fer the 





m. P. Palmer. Moses Taylor, Ly Denison. 
|. F. Mot*. James Colles, idney Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pi win D. M 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. ‘eter r. 8. Sauri: 
Barron. Ey Th 


ane. 
Augustus H. Ward. J teward. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, held the following aay W Witt P. PALMER, Esq 
ve aeeeniouny ba en DY era for the ensuing year. ute, & om 
8 any continues against Loss or Ct ~~ tocks of Merchandise, 
Household —f urniture, Buildings, Ships in Port, and their gees. on re parable terms. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U. S. M. STEAMERS 
The Ships composing this line are: 





FR ~~ er censtruct on, as also tn thelr engines, to ins pa Lele 
and their accommodations for P aoe waegnae’ for oe rept comfort. 
Price of p e from, pad ork to Liv: cabin, pe ;_in second do., $75. Ex- 
clugive use of 


fo seem, Sea kincmnaee ew w York, 30 an and 2) guineas 
An ex ~~ ced surgeon at to each as g No berths ean be secured until paid fer 
The s of ve avast water-tight bulkheads, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 










From 


nooo Galy < 

ee <7 ly 3 
a iH 

Sept. 2 
-.-Bept. 30] 





ta r 
ot 
Fe 

a 


1: 
lt NS, No. = -street, New York. 
SHIPLEY > Co. 


H D& § bo. Nou a a “Austin Friars, London. 

PAINWRIGHT & Co., P: 

The owners of these ships will not be ncogunine &. old, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry 
precious —- or metals, unless bills of lading are ed therefor, and the value thereof ex 
pressed 

















THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’8 SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Crry or Batmore, 2367 tons, = R. Leiteh | fax Crry or Mancuestsr, 2109 tons, Capt eof 
Crry or WasuineTon, 2380 tons, Capt. Petrie. iGAROO, 1874 tons, 


} undernoted or other vessels are intended to sail oom tllowa: 
City of Baltimore...... Wednesday..Oct. 21] City of Baltmere, easeas Thursday. _ b’r. 12 


And each alternate Wednesday. a each alternate Thursd 
RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE. a wew York roy Philadelphia, $75 —From 
Li , 21 Guineas. 17 Guineas. and 15 Gui: tion in the 
1 having the UD oT pai wy in the: jo0on. eluding 3 yd Fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSE ener of Third assengers will be 


totem, gat found in op ny Provisions as scoiedl: From Philsdelphia am New York, $34; 
treertifoatee of Passage will be issued here to parties who one Scenes bringing out tate 








we have 
rated chemist, Sir Humphrey Da‘ as follows —"'It is imposible t0 recombine the i 
a pL S-) arciele of equal quality, the effect of which will be the a 


natural water.”” On writing us, we send a toa eee 
ordering from us ee ee ee oe amor vio bay ibe genulue Kraiely for 
Send Wits pan uate 


po ir 7 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
HAs REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltperre, continue to offer their well-known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 

lao Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING ene, oom conoriting a full assortment of qua 

una ee Cb, 


of thle POWDER. Teh wha nm weed ihe mayed the highest reputation for more than 


‘ork City. 





the 
cama -five found the kind in the world. 
For S fale by the MES prtasipal dualere, abd tion oh the cdhes of the Company in tle elty, 


No. 89 Wall, corner of Water 
A. BE. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


Street. 
A. @. HAZARD, President. 











ends, at sorrammenes —These Steamships are constru 

s ts. vessel carries an  expertenved Surgeon ; and qrery 8 iteation aid paid othe 

ort and win bi —Drafts on Liverpool from wpwards.—Op 
taken by these vossels at All goods sent to the ts will ber eovarded wits 
economy and d sapateh.—-For | Freight a or r Passage apply at the O: of the Company, 

WILLIAM INMAN, JOHN G. pals, No. 15 Broadway, New York Agent. 
oF Nos. 1 and 18 Tower Buildings, Liverpool Agen : 

TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Rocx Lagu, ( aoe Kossura. ANTARCTIC. SuamRock, (new). 
ALBION, (new) Hews. ANDREW Foster. UEEN OF CLIPPE! 
Driver, eew) CompPROMIsE. GALENA. ITy OF BROOLY®, ( 
Nortsampton, (n) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 
Wu. T. 4 A Hoveaton. RaPragann 
ARcTIO. EMERALD Istx, (n) — Craries Buck. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA, (new) Cons Forest Kine. 
Sr. Lous. DeeapNovaut, (n) New ‘Hamreaies. RicwarD 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTER, (n) West Poiyt. LANCE. 
RoBena. Benjamin Apaus. Racer. CuntuRion 
CONSTELLATION. EZ. ADRIATIC. 

The “ X” Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (new) PTON, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Genas | eM Henprick Hupson. Taman, pawd 


Marcaret Evans. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELABD, SCOTLAND, WALES. MPRANCK. "AND @nR 
MANY. Payab’ es. 


le in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charg: 


TAPSOOTT & CO. yg oy eed New York. 
Buildings, 


WM. TAPSCOTT & O0., St. George’s Lirerpeal. 





W. YOUNG & CO. 


wu. voume. 3 ., PRO. 
6. 4. ABBAS OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN sf. 


